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The retail prices remain practically the same, whether the sea- 
son is very poor, fair, or excellent. 


There are but two explanations to this anomalous condi- 
tion. Either a large supply irrespective of the actual amount 
produced, or else the dealers and commission men manipulate 
prices to suit their greed for gain, paying no heed to whether 
the producer has any margin of profit or not. This state of 
affairs has become simply unbearable; and the California bee- 
men are aroused to the necessity of a complete revolution. 
Like the producers of nearly all our farm products, they have 
eae ES no voice as to what they shall pay or receive as they visit the 

Pee rT markets to buy or sell. They seeno reason why they should 

The New ‘California Honey-Exchange.”’ | not have a voice in determining prices on their own products. 

; BY PROF. A. J. COOK. | Could they but work in concert, act as one man, some- 
rf s thing after the manner of the Standard Oil Company, then 

In response to the request of subscribers to the American | they could adjust prices of their honey according ‘to the 
Bee Journal, I append the following regarding the proposed | amount, and the cost of production. This is just what they 
California Honey Exchange. are hoping. They believe that they have confidence enough in 
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, The honey-producers of California feel that they have a | each other to thus act, and intelligence enough to adopt and 
e serious grievance. They can produce honey of excellent quality | make operative the best scheme of co-operation. 
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Apiary of Mr. J. W. Young, Kingman, Kans.—See page 88. 
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and in satisfactory quantities, but they have to pay exhorbitant In formulating a plan, the bee-men are not wholly in the 
* Jeight-rates, and are forced to accept ruinously low prices. | dark, or walking an unbeaten path. They have before them 
.n. +P to the present time they have been utterly unable to regu- | an example where genuine success, and almost universal sat- ae 
for a transportation rates or the markets on a living | isfaction, has been secured. The orange-growers were threat- Ast. 


’ What makes the wrong all the more aggravating and 
ntsperating is the fact that, though they receive prices which 
“ive them no margin of profit, and often brings them in debt 


= close of the season, yet the actual consumer pays as 


ened with bankruptcy in the face of just such evils as confront 
the bee-men. They organized the Southern California Fruit : 
Exchange, and already, though but two years a-field, this new i 
organization, on the plan of carefully managed co-operation, 3 
io 4as of old, when prices to the producer were more than | has brought new hope and courage tothe Citrus Fruit Growers 
wuble the prices of to-day. Again, any poor seasons make | of this whole southern country. The Fruit Exchange is a cor- 
~“ berceptible difference with the prices in the retail markets. ' porate body. There is a central Board that oversees the whole 
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work of the organization. Under this there are local organi- 
zations for each district. Each orchardist may purchase 
stock up to the limit of five shares per acre of his actual acre- 
age of orchard, though all purchases of stock and all transfers 
must be approved by the Executive Committee that manage 
the local exchange. This committee is elected by the votes of 


the stockholders, each space of stock giving a vote. The 
directors of all the local exchanges elect the central man- 
aging Board. This Board districts the markets of the coun- 


try, and prepares to supply each market according to its needs, 
as determined by a careful estimate by experts previous to the 
opening of the year’s trade. This central body also receives 
from the manager of each local exchange, before the season 
opens, a careful estimate of the probable output of its or- 
chards. Thus when the season opens, each local exchange is 
ordered by the central body to furnish its proportion of the 
fruit needed to keep all the markets supplied; care being tak- 
en that no market shall be glutted and no market destitute of 
fruit. 

Each Exchange secures by vote of its Executive Board, a 
bright, active, wide-awake, rustling, capable manager, who 
receives orders from the central Board and apportions these 
orders to the several growers of his precinct. He also is an 
expert, and looks to grading, packing and shipping. Thus 
the grading is well done, and the packing and shipping very 
cheaply done. A saving last year of ten cents a box in the 
Claremont Exchange would amount to a total saving of over 
$20,000. A rebate on freight, which previously went to the 
commission-men, now goes direct to the producers, and aggre- 
gates many thousands of dollars. 

The Exchange is a powerful organization, and is interest- 
ed in low freight-rates, as the commission-men never could be, 
and is able to secure not what the traffic will bear, but what 
is just. Add to this the better markets, the better distribu- 
tion, and the intelligent effort to develop the markets before 
the season, and we do not wonder that the Exchange has al- 
ready won for itself the respect of the orange-growers, and 
also the praise of bankers and business-men generally. 

The bee-keepers hope—and not without reason—to do all 
that the citrus fruit men have accomplished. They expect to 
deal with the manufacturer of supplies and save one or two 
feesin this purchasing. They expect to gain as much in reg- 
ulating of freights and advance in the markets as the citrus 
fruit-producers have secured through the fruit exchange. A 
very able committee held a prolonged session last week in Los 
Angeles, and will soon publish a scheme that will no doubt 
meet the approval of the apiarists of the State. No doubt but 
they will copy largely after the Fruit Exchange. It may 
eveo be thought best to work with the latter body in working 
up the Eastern markets, though at present it seems more prob- 
able that some able, capable, experienced manager will be se- 
lected, who will, under an executive board, negotiate for sup- 
plies, develop markets and conduct the business of the en- 
tire exchange. 

Every bee-keeper in California should 
Secretary J. H. Martin, of Bloomington, giving present year's 
crop, amount and kind of honey on hand; and like statistics 
and name and address of bee-keeping neighbors. 

Claremont, Calif. 
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Locating Apiaries in Sheltered Places. 


BY C. DAVENPORT. 


I believe it is claimed and accepted asa 
it is best to have an apiary located in a well-protected or shel- 
tered spot. I have some strong doubts whether this is true, 
and will give my reasons for so thinking. 


fact by all, that 


Some years ago I had an apiary for two years located in 
a very sheltered spot. Right back of this yard, on the north, 
and partly on the northwest side also were high hills. It was 
protected on the east side by a dense grove, and on the south 
by high ground. But while the grove on the east, and the 
high ground at the south protected the yard from most of the 
wind from those directions, they were at such a distance that 
they did not prevent the yard from receiving the full benefit 
of the sun. 

I bad had this place in mind for sometime, as a very favor- 
ble place to locate a yard. For sometime I hada yard located 
near this place—but it was in a high and exposed position. 
Still, it had always done well, for this was a good range. The 
first spring that I put bees in this sheltered place, nearly half 
of them died from spring dwindling. I thought it was lucky 
that I had placed them in this well-protected spot, for as so 
many died there, I thought if I had placed them in their old 
and exposed location near by, probably nearly all of them 
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would have died, for that was a cold, late spring. Still, 1 was 
puzzled about the matter somewhat, for the loss in the home 
yard, which, at that time, was in a location where it received 
the full sweep of the wind from all directions, was not ono. 
third as heavy as it wasin this out-yard. But I accounted 
for it at the time by thinking that those that were removeg 
to the out-yard had, on account of being moved, filled them. 
selves too full of honey, and thus weakened their vitality. or 
something of the kind. ; 
The next year we had a warm and early spring, and 
the home yard there was practically no loss from spring 
dwindling. But the loss from this cause in this out-yard was 
very heavy again, though not as bad as it was the first year. 
This second year I decided that the spring dwindling in the 
out-yard was caused by its being in such a sheltered spot. The 
way I account for it is, that in this locality, no matter whether 
the spring is early or late, there are a good many days whep 
the sun shines brightly, but on account of cold winds the bees 
perish if they fly and remain out long. Now, this yard being 
practically protected from these winds, especially on the north 
and northwest, it was often so warm and pleasant there that 
the bees would come out and fly, and perish in the cold winds 
which blew outside of the warm ravine where the hives were, 
Now, I am fully aware that those two seasons were not 
enough to prove this matter conclusively, and that some other 
cause foreign to this might have been the real 
many bees dying in that yard those two springs. 
I think it is much better to have a yard protected on the 
north, and partly on the northwest side also, but I do not be- 
lieve this protection should consist of very high hills, or, ip 
other words, I believe if a yard is too well protected from the 
wind, it is worse than no protection at all in this locality. 
I should like to have others, who have had experience ip 
this matter, give there opinions about it, whether it coincides 
with mine or not. Southern Minnesota. 
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Some Subjects Reviewed and Commented Upon 


BY DR. C. C. MILLER. 


Non-SwARMING.—Was it the irony of fate, or was it pure 
cussedness on the part of the editor, that gave in the same 
number on page 54 that sentence quoted from Doolittle in 
which he takes the ground that ‘‘ better results can be ob- 
tained where bees swarm than would be the caseif we could 
breed out the swarming trait,” only five pages after the place 
where he commits himself as very much interested in breeding 
out the swarming habit? But it ought to be remembered 
that, like every sensible man, Doolittle grows, and he expressly 
says in his article that his opinions have been modified toa 
considerable extent. [No; that sentence quoted from Mr. D. 
was simply taken from his book.—Epb. | 

While we may not reach a strain of bees that can never 
be induced to swarm, it would seem well worth while to have 
bees such as he speaks of having obtained that give only one 
swarm to where he used to have ten. For whatever plan may 
be used to prevent swarming—and thousands are doing what 


they can to prevent it—prevention will probably be easier 
with those least given to swarming. Certainly, Doolittle’s 


philosophy seems reasonable, that where queens are reared 
consecutively for generations from colonies that have never 
thought of swarming, the habit of swarming will grow 
weaker. 


SWARMING WITHOUT A QUEEN.—Very interesting is A 
Getaz’ account, on page 51, of the deportment of colonies 
swarming when the queen is not allowed to accompany them. 
Each failure makes them more desperate, andI once had: 
swarm at an out-apiary that hung on a bush two days a! 
nights without a queen, which, I suppose, had been | 
several times. In another case they swarmed out with not: 
cell of eggs or brood in the hive except one queen-cel! with an 
egg, but with honey in the super. 


" 
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Tuat Bee-Keerers’ UNION Report (see page 5Y) makes 
good reading. Until I read it I hardly realized that the Union 
was still doing so much good. Whatever the Genera! Manager 
may think about his successor, I hardly think the successor 
will be elected just yet. 

Buyine Honey To SELL AGAIN.—On page 57 you say, 
Mr. Editor, ‘‘any reasonable customer wouidn’t care & ig 
where the honey came from, so long as he was satisfied of !ts 
purity.” It may be thatthe average customer is not a “rea 
sonable customer,” and it may be that elsewhere customers 
are different, but I am very sure that in my bailiwick custo 
mers do care several figs whether honey comes from my aplary 
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or not. One day an intelligent druggist wanted some honey DON’T MAIL SAMPLES OF FOUL# BROOD. 


from me, so he could be sure it was pure ; I told him there was 
come comb honey right across the way at the grocery that I 
ould warrantall right, but itdidn’t satisfy him. I’m not 
gaying a word against buying to sell again—that’s all right; 
put I think the fact remains that people would a little rather 
have honey produced by the one from whom they buy, provid- 


ing he is one in whom they have confidence.—[All right; we’ve 
had our “‘say.”—ED. | 


A CORRECTION.—On page 54, in reply to a question I say, 
«at that rate it would require a fraction more than 71 colo- 
nies to allow an expectation of $50 annually. There are the 
figures for you, and I’ve confidence enough in your abilities as 
an accountant to see that they’re all straight.” But they 
weren't “straight,” by any means, for that $50 ought to have 
been SDOO. Some one in acertain printing-office ought to 
have a whack over the head for dropping out that cipher. 
Or is the whack due some 66 miles further west ?—[’Tis our 
fqult, Doctor; and we are ready for that ‘‘ whack.”—Ep. | 


Sweet CLOVER.—Will M. M. Miller please tell us about 
that sweet clover he mentions on page 62? Where it grows 
along the wayside is it of any value as a forage-plant? Did 
those neighbors who mowed it three times make any use of 
the hay ? At what stage of growth was the first mowing ? 


UNFINISHED SEcTIONS.—Mr. Miller also says, ‘‘ honey 
stored in the combs once used, with me, was never first-class 
the next season.” If the honey is extracted from such sec- 
tions, and without having anything more done with them they 
are again used the next season, you may counton the honey 
being affected by the granulations from the little honey that 
the extractor doesn’t get out. But if, immediately after being 
extracted, the sections are placed out where the bees have free 
access to them for a number of days, honey put in them the 
next season will be all right. Marengo, Ill. 


Hives from Foul-Broody Colonies. 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Ina letter lying before meI find these words: ‘* Foul 
brood visited my apiary last season and [ had a struggle with 
it, and | think I haye it in subjection, having used the Jones’ 
plan to eradicate it from my apiary. All colonies are now in 
new hives, but I have the old ones on hand. Is there any way 
Ican cleanse these old hives so I can use them again? If so, 
will you tell us about it in the American Bee Journal, as I feel 
too poor to buy all new hives for another season.” 


[ had foul brood in my apiary in the early 7O’s, and suc- 
ceeded in eradicating it by the Quinby plan, which is the same 
asthe Jones’ plan. This left mein a similar condition to what 
our correspondent is in, and as I thought I could not afford to 
throw the hives away I proceeded as follows, and have never 
seen any trace of the disease since: 

The hives were scalded by plunging them into boiling water, 
the water being in a large caldron-kettle which was used on 
thefarm for cooking food for the hogs, heating water for 
butchering, etc. The hives were putin first and scalded, and 
afterward the frames and combs, thus scalding the frames 
iudmaking the combs into wax at the same time. AsI made 

{ my frames with saw and plane then, I thought I must 
‘ave them, but in these days of machinery I do not think it 
would pay to bother with the frames, for this scalding process 
lakes them untrue and in poor shape for use again, so that 
lew frames are much cheaper in the long run. 

Later on, a bee-keeper several miles away called me to his 
aplary to see his bees who had foul brood. Ifound it in sev- 
tral of his hives, and told him how to treat it. After he had 
tured his colonies he scalded the hives by pouring water from 
itea-kettle onto the inside of the infected hives, and no foul 
‘rood was the result, afterward. If you are sure that the hot 
Water hits every nook and corner of the hive, I do not know 
"oy this plan would not answer where nothing holding boiling 
Water is at hand, large enough to put the whole hive in. The 
first would be the safest, however. 

Some claim that the hives do not need scalding, or doing 
‘uything else with them, if they are allowed to stand outside 
‘posed to the weather one winter, in a locality where the 
mercury sinks to zero or below during the winter. They claim 
that the freezing and thawing of one winter is amply sufficient 

W destroy all the spores or germs of foul brood about any hive. 
Should be inclined to go slow on this, trying only one or two 


“iT had proved for myself that there was no danger from 
such hives, 





While on this subject of foul brood, I wish to call atten- 
tion to what I consider as something having the elements of 
danger in it, and that is the promiscuous sending of samples 
of what is supposed as foul brood through the mails, to differ- 
ent persons for their opinion in the matter. One day last 
summer I received a package of what was once a thread-box. 
all broken and mashed, with the paper which was around it 
torn and soiled, the whdle being saturated in places with 
thin honey and mashed trood, while much of the mail in the 
same bag with it was more or less sticky and besmeared, the 
package giving off a sickening scent, which told me at once 
what it was. As good luck would have it, the day was a cool 
one, and I was there to get the mail when it came, which is 
not often the case, as I generally go for my mail at night, else 
this careless sending of that package might have done much 
harm, as there are two apiaries within 75 rods of the post- 
office, and in warm weather the doors and windows are all left 
open. Had it been warm, and one single bee taken a load of 
that honey (the package came in a time of scarcity of honey 
when bees were ready to rob), the colony to which the load 
was taken would have contracted the disease, and had many 
bees been attracted to it a whole apiary or two might have 
been ruined, or the owner put to much trouble and worry to 
have eradicated what a careless hand had strewn. I put the 
package immediately into the fire and helped wash and clean 
the mail as best we could, so none of the disease need be car- 
ried farther, if possible. 


HOW TO DETECT FOUL BROOD. 


Now I wish to say to all who read this, Don’t do such a 
thing as to send foul brood in the mails as samples, for by so 
doing you are liable to expose others to the same ills which 
you are so anxious to be rid of yourself. The books of the 
present day are sufficiently explicit in describing this disease, 
so you should be able to tell yourselves, without a reasonable 
doubt, with this additional test: Whenever you find some- 
thing which you think is wrong about the brood in any hive in 
your yard, the first thing you are to do is to close that hive as 
quickly as possible, so that there will be no chance for other 
bees to get at the honey, and then wash your hands and all 
else which you have used about the hive. This examination 
will tell you whether the bees are strong enough to repel rob- 
bers; and if so, the entrance should be contracted so you are 
sure no robbing can occur. 


Now leave the hive entirely alone till near night some day, 
about two weeks from that time, and after the other bees are 
done flying, open it and examine it closely, washing your 
hands, etc., as before. If you still think there is a chance of 
its being foul brood, leave the hive closed again for two or 
three weeks (providing it has plenty of bees to resist robbers), 
when you are to examine it again. Now bear in mind that 
genuine foul brood is aggressive, and never retrograding, so 
that if you find more of it than at first, and still later more 
yet, together with the symptoms which the books describe, 
that colony should be burned up at once, and gotten out of 
the way, before any of the rest have a «hance to carry off any 
of the honey. If, on the contrary, it does not perceptibly 
progress, or there is not as much as before, keep watch of it 
till you are assured there is no harm init. In no case change 
combs with any other hive, or expose any of this honey till 
you are sure it is not foul brood. 

Unless at least four or five colonies in the apiary have 
foul brood, I should not attempt to cure it save by burning, 
for I do not think it would pay any one to run the risk he 
would have to, in trying to cure the disease for less than that 
number. Borodino, N. Y. 


A Half-Dozen Apiarian Comments. 
BY BEE-MASTER. 


WEARING VEILS.—Mr. Doolittle’s remarks some time ago, 
about the wearing of bee-veils, are very sensible, but I doubt 
the wisdom of wearing them all the time when at work in the 
bee-yard. There are many operations in performing which 
there is little or nodanger of getting stung, and as the veil is 
rather a hindrance to the fresh circulation of air, Ido not 
think it is good for the lungs to wear it for any lengthened 
period of time. [ keep mine rolled upon the rim of my hat, 
where it can be pulled down in a moment when I am menaced 
with a sting. The chip-hat suggestion is a good one. It gets 
twisted into all manner of shapes, but it is light, porous, and 
cheap. We are not all of us as particular as Mr. Hutchinson, 
to be dressed up in Sunday-go-to-meeting style when we are 
working in the bee-yard. When his picture with a bee-yeil 
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attached to his best straw-hat appeared, I must needs get one 
just like it, but I found it a most uncomfortable affair—too 
stiff and unbending, too close and hard, leaving an inflamed 
sweat-mark all across the forehead, and hurting the back of 
the head. I did not know beforethat there was any difference 
in bobinet meshes. After this, I shall look out for the hex- 
agonal form as a help to seeing as plainly as possible, which 
is a matter of the greatest importance in connection with the 
use of bee-veils. 

WINTERING BEES.—The condensed symposium on this 
subject on page T77 (1895), will repay not only perusal but 
study. I agree with Editor Root that the essentials in which 
all the writers agree are—good bees of right age; good food; 
and suitable protection. Butis there not another? Ventila- 
tion, somewhere, either at top or bottom’? It does not seem to 
be of much consequence where, if there is only enough. If 
much on top, little at bottom, and vice versa. What Editor hk. 
says as to granulated sugar fed early so as to be well ripened 
holding first place, I somewhat doubt. If 1 thought that was 
the best food for bees, and that even ‘‘ good light honey” 
holds only second place, I might be tempted to think it was 
the best honey for human consumption, which would be rank 
heresy if not unpardonable sin. But what does Dr. Miller 
mean by saying in Gleanings (page 887): ‘* Part of my bees 
will be wintered in the cellar this winter, the rest out-doors ? 
Number in cellar, 157. Number out-doors, 1?” Is that to 
be taken as his estimate of the comparative merits of cellar 
and out-door wintering? Oris it merely one of the Doctor’s 
little sallies of wit? In justice to the advocates of out-door 
wintering, he should explain. 


VIRTUES OF Hong&y.—Let me call special attention to 
what Rev. Emerson T. Abbott says on page TTT (1895), 
about honey being a germicide and an antiseptic. No doubt 
these qualities make it valuable as a preventive as well asa 
remedy for microbe diseases of all kinds. As for its whole- 
someness in the case of diabetic patients, there is a big field 
for discussion, and a big opening for the usefulness of the 
honey-bee when the day comes that the sugar-honey question 
can be sifted to the bottom. But switching off from that as 
dangerous ground, are bee-keepers generally aware that while 
the foul-brood bacillus can live in a state of suspended anima- 
tion in honey, it cannot multiply itself there? This is an in- 
teresting and encouraging fact. Honey has an acid reaction, 
and the bacillus alvei cannot grow in any fluid of that nature. 
{t must come into contact with an alkaline substance to be 
quickened into active life. Has the sale of unripe honey and 
honey adulterated with glucose and other substances had any- 
thing to do with the spread of foul brood, owing to lack of a 
sufficient percentage of formic acid ? This is aquestion which 
it will pay to look into. 





MAKING Brees DrunkK.—That scheme of J. H. Andre’s on 
page 752 (1895), to make bees honest by smoking them till 
they are drunk, is not to be commended. “There is a stage of 
inebriety in the case of human beings in which they are very 
good and pious, tender, penitent, and resolved to lead better 
lives, but it all wears off when they get sober. I feel sure 
that bees made drunk will return to their bad ways when they 
sober off. The only sure cure for robbing I have ever found 
to work in all cases is to contract the entrance so that only 
one bee at a time can pass and repass. If the weather is hot, 
so that the hive needs more ventilation than itcan get through 
so small a fly-hole, a piece of perforated zinc or tin having 
plenty of holes in it, but only one large enough to permita 
bee to go through, wi}! fill the bill. Colonies that are weak in 
numbers are the ones that are most liable to be robbed, and 
these can be fixed in the way described so that they wili have 
air enough, and yet be able to defend themselves from al! 
intruders. 

EVOLUTION OF ASSOCIATIONS.—Mr. Hilton’s account of 
the way the ‘‘ Newaygo County Progressive Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation” expanded into a Farmers’ and Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, and now seems likely to undergo another process of 
evolution into a Farmers’ Institute, that shall comprise every 
department of rural industry, suggests the question whether 
special or general organizations best promote the public wel- 
fare. We have now agricultural, horticultural, fruit-cultural, 
apicultural, and any number of live-stock-cultural societies. 
I doubt if the present system is calculated to make good, all- 
round farmers. It is doubtless fitted to make specialists, but 
the various forms of rural industry run into one another and 
have such intimate relations that to be specially qualified 
along one line, implies and necessitates knowing something 
about several more. The amalgamation of the two great bee- 
keepers’ associations is an example of the tendency of things; 
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by-and-by, we shall probably get horticulture, or at any rate 
the small fruit branch of it, added to bee-keeping, anq ulti. 
mately, perhaps, a comprehensive body like the Farmers’ al 
stitute will be made broad enough and big enough to take . 
the entire circle of rural pursuits. 

HivE-ConrrActTion.—There is a great deal written on thig 
subject which Ido not more than half believe. I have no 
faith in any system of bee-keeping which goes on the pringj. 
ple of everlastingly disturbing a colony of bees. I have no 
doubt many colonies are disturbed to death. The Heddoy 
plan of contraction by splitting a hive that has a divisible 
brood-chamber, has an air of common-sense about it, byt 
monkeying with individual frames, changing them for dup. 
mies when the honey harvest is on, and changing back agaiy 
when the honey harvest is over, involves more meddling with 
the bees than I think is good for them. My ideal of bee-keep- 
ing is to have a brood-nest which shall be a kind of family 
home, undisturbed from year to year, all the surplus opera. 
tions, whether by extracting or section-boxes, being carried 
on in the top-story. Will any advocate of contraction tel] me 
what advantage there is in cleaning outall the stock and store 
of honey each year, and not permitting any quantity of old 
honey to remain in the hive from one season to another ? Bees 
are provident creatures, and I believe it is acomfort and satis. 
faction to them, and an encouragement to increase and mul- 
tiply, to be assured at all times that they are in possession of 
an abundance of stores. 
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CONDUCTED BY 
DR. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 


[Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.} 


Using Separators—After-Swarm Prevention—Ex- 
tracted vs. Comb Honey. 


1. Is it necessary to use separators with sections with full 
sheets of foundation, to secure straight combs ? 

2. Will giving the old colony a young, fertile queen pre- 
vent after-swarms ? and is it necessary to cut out queen-cells 
before introducing ? 

o. How much more extracted honey per colony can be 


secured by furnishing them with empty combs, than com 
honey in sections with full sheets of foundation ? 

4. Where can sweet clover seed be obtained ? 

Tacoma, Wash. W. S. 


ANSWERS.—1. That depends. If you are producing only 
a few combs for home use, or fora home market, then you 
can do very well without separators. If you are shipping toa 
distant market, then it will pay you well to have separators. 
Whole sheets of foundation will not prevent the sections bulg- 
ing in such a way as to make trouble about packing for ship- 
ment. 

») 


2. If you don’t cut out queen-cells there will be much 
danger of swarming after you give the new queen. If you 
cut out all queen-cells you’!] make a pretty sure thing of 
3ut please remember that it’s a difficult thing for even an old 
hand to make sure that he has missed no queen-cells. 

» 


3. I don’t know. Nearly every one will agree that more 
honey will be stored in the combs, but as to how much more, 
there is byno means close agreement. Some say twice as 
much, and some say half as much more. Perhaps both are 
right. You'll only know just how it is with you after you've 
tried a considerable number of both kinds side 
more than a single year. 
4. Watch advertisements. 
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Sweet Clover for Forage and Honey. 


ng 


I, like yourself, am very much interested in the growil 
of sweet clover, whether or not we can profitably use it for 


stock feed. About the only thing that I fear is, that on ac 
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fits early and rapid growth it would have to be cut 
Tyne-—a time that hay of any kind is hard to get dry 


count * 


ers nutinto the mow. Ittakes dry weatber and hot 
Ce nine to dry clover of any kind, and sweet clover at this 
se ee date Will be very sappy, and it will take probably some 
i + it sufficiently dried. To cut it later (say June 20), 
ee would be too late. Would it not be too coarse at the 


te. and too woody ? 
“ow. I want to say, Doctor, that I have not the least bit 
+ joubt about my cattle and horses eating the hay if gotten 
+» good shape, though its flavor is altogether different from 
+h it of Alsike, white, red, alfalfa or crimson clover. I am in- 
od to think that there might be some difficulty in obtain- 


ey” ind when sown with oats, barley, or wheat. Do you 
shink a good stand might be hadif sownin the corn, at the 
are \wing, or would the corn shade sweet clover too much ? 
rowed some Alsike in the corn last summer, and obtained a 
& e stand, and itis just as strong as that sown early in the 


enring. With oats. I barvested a fair crop of honey from 
Als ke in 1894, while others away from Alsike pasture secured 
‘most nothing at all. Something certainly should be done to 
yprove our source of nectar. Sweet clover is just the plant 
that will fill the bill—that is, for later honey—if farmers can 
grow it profitably. 

Do you know where the seed can be had cheap? How 
about the people that grow itin the South? Let us get the 
seed as cheap as possible, and let us as bee-keepers and farm- 
ers grow a few acres. Would notthat be the proper thing to 
do? I have kept an eye on sweet clover for12 years, and it 
has never failed to secrete nectar, and to interest the bees 
from early morn till late at night. From what I am able to 
learn of it, dry seasons make no difference. F. C. 
Delmar, Iowa. 


AnsweR.—There’s no doubt about the difficulty of curing 
sweet clover early, and that’s one objection my brother-in-law 
makes to it, that it can’t be cured. But considering its value 
ashoth a forage and honey-plant, it might perhaps pay to cut 
it quite early—say the middle of May—letting it roton the 
ground if nothing better could be done with it, then at the 
usual haying-time it would be in good shape to cut and make. 
But mixed with timothy and clover I’ve had it cure quite well, 
and make fair hay at the usual haying-time. Of course there 
is the objection that at that time it has quite woody stems. 


1 can’t answer about sweet clover in corn at last plowing, 
but] doubt if it would work. It needs, I think, the whole of 
the first season to grow to be ready for the second year’s 
blooming. If it could be sown at the last plowing, and the 
seed not come up till the spring following, then it would be 
allright, but in that case it wouldn’t bloom till the second 
year after sowing. 

l used to think that about the only way to get a good 
stand was to sow on pretty hard ground, and let the seed be 
tramped in by stock as it is on the roadside. I’m now in- 
clined to think a better way is to sow thickly, or, perhaps bet- 
ter still, have q stand self-sown, then early in the spring plow 
about six inches deep. It will then give a crop of hay first 
year of fine quality with no coarse stems whatever. 


I'm with you in thinking the time is past for discussing 
sweet clover as a honey-plant. Especially in a dry season 
when everything else dries up it shows its great value. The 
thing to discuss is sweet clover as a forage-plant, its value and 
best management. 

[don’t know anything about where to buy, but I think there 
uever has been so much call for itas at the present time, and 
this ought to call out advertisements from many who have it 
sell. Last season the seed became so scarce that there was 


r 


lone On the market, and it had to be imported. 


> 
Nanagement for Rest Results—Changing Size of 
Frame. 


l. Ihave 20 colonies of Italian bees in the 8-frame dove- 
‘ai hive, which I wish to run for comb honey next season. 
How can I get the best results—by putting on the sections as 
Soon as the bees are getting crowded, or by letting each colony 
‘atone swarm ? Or by dividing each colony once, and giving 
*ach queenless half a laying queen ? 

-. | wish to change frames in my hives, from the Lang- 
“toth to a frame 1144 inches deep, outside measure, and top 
aud bottom bar the same as I now have on my Hoffman 
vanes, Langstroth size, and placing a rim 2% inches 
high under my hives. Now, canI nail a stick 3{-inch square 
eogth wise through the frame, so as to keep the comb from 
‘eaking out? Or would it be better to wire my frames and 
We full sheets of foundation. The Langstroth frame is not 











deep enough to winter bees on the summer stands. ‘To winter 
my bees on the summer stands is worth more to me than the 
standard frame. 

5. Issucb a hive and frame as good for comb honey as 
the Langstroth frame, by taking out two outside frames, or 
by leaving in the 8 frames, which are equal to 10 Langstroth 
frames ? P. Ws 

Hobbie, Pa. 


ANSWERS.—1. In any case you will probably do well to 
put on supers as soon as the bees begin to store from the main 
harvest, or a little sooner. There might be no great difference 
between a colony divided by yourself and one swarming nat- 
urally, but there is this difference in favor of the natural 
swarming, thatif you don’t divide, some colonies might re- 
frain entirely from swarming, and give better results than if 
divided either naturally or artificially. 

2. You can do either way, and except for the expense it 
is probable that you will be better pleased to use the full 
sheets of foundation. 

3. You can only decide that for certainty by carefully 
trying the two side by side. It may be you would find very 
little difference. One objection, however, to a hive with one 
or two frames left out, is that over the part that has no combs 
you will find the bees not working so well in supers. 


TT = i 
Drones in Winter—Moving Bees. 


I have 15 colonies of bees that I started with last spring. 
I got no surplus honey from them, and most of them have 
sufficient winter stores. I winter my bees out-doors. 

1. There is one colony that shows considerable drones 
when taking a flight. What may be the cause ? 

2. I wish to move my bees about 100 feet, when is the 
best time to do this? ¥. P. P. 

Geneseo, Ll., Jan. 10. 


ANSWERS.—1. When drones are found present in winter 
there is ground for suspicion that the bees are queenless, but 
bees never do anything invariably, and it may happen that 
now and then acolony may have drones when everything is 
all right with them. The only thing to do is to let them alone 
until spring, and then if you find no brood present, or only 
drone-brood when all others have plenty of worker-brood, you 
may decide that they have no queen worth having, and break 
up the colony, uniting it with others. 

Y. Late in the winter, and yet before their first flight in 
spring. At the recent convention in Chicago, M. M. Baldridge 
gave a new suggestion as to moving bees a short distance. 
Move them in the middle of the day when most bees are flying 
—move the whole business at once, and set up a board before 
each hive. If obliged to move bees after they have com- 
menced flying in the spring, his plan may be good, but in your 
case there probably will be no difficulty as to moving before 
spring flight. 

— ee 
Section Starters—Wiring Sections—Fastening 
Starters in Sections—Queen-Cells and a 
Colony with Laying Workers. 








Dr. MILLER:—1. Iam very much pleased with your idea of 
a bottom starter in sections. 

But will you kiudly say just whatsize and shape the start- 
ers should be, both as regards top and bottom, or that you pre- 
fer? And do you use ‘‘ thin” or ‘‘extra thin” foundation ? 

I have been thinking, how would it be to wire sections, 
using No. 34 wire, and having two parallel wires, at right 
angles with the starters ? No tacks needed, but the ends just 
twisted together on the top-bar, and a little printed slip 
pasted on each section directing the consumer to withdraw the 
wires by untwisting the ends, or else severing the wire at one 
side, and drawing it through on the other; this would not ne- 
cessitate 1/20 of the labor required to get at the contents 
of a sardine tin, or many other canned edibles. I venture to 
think that such a section—filled, of course—might travel the 
world around, and stand the roughest imaginable usage by 
boat, rail or road without breaking down. What do you 
think ? 

Some may raise the objection that if the wires were to run 
from top to bottom—i. e., at right angles with the starters— 
they would be in the way of pressing the latter on by the use of 
the Parker’ foundation fastener. Then run them parallel with 
the starters, or else adopt some other method of fixing the 
starters. 

And this brings us tothe question—and which I take the 
liberty of suggesting might very well be made a leading one, 
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for the greater lights to reply to—viz: Which is really the 


best—i. e., the easiest, safest or most efficient, cleanest and 
most expeditious—method of attaching starters, to either 


frames or sections ? 

Speaking from experience, this is a source of much worry 
and vexation of spirit to the novice. When I first started in 
the bee-business I invested in a so-called ‘* wax-melter ’’—a 
sort of a miniature copper tea-kettle with an inside or double 
lining, andathin, tapering double spout; it was always getting 
clogged up, the wax congealing at the point just when I was 
about to begin operations. One day the wretched contrivance 
boiled dry, the solder, as well as the wax, melted, and it col- 
lapsed, disintegrating into about 2ZOdistinct pieces. Inwardly 
I was glad of it ; for only its prettiness had made me bear with 
it so long. 

The plan I next adopted—one I had read of in the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—was pressing the foundation on with a warm 
chisel ; but neither did I find this very satisfactory; but what 
I often did find, as a result of it, was starters lying at the bot- 
tom of the hive. If too many bees got on them at once, the 
starters had a nasty way of letting go. This drove me to try- 
ing the camel’s-hair brush way; I used it for a long time, butin 
the end I found it too messy, and so I cast about for something 
better. 

I then adopted the plan of raising the melted wax from the 
pot by means of a goose-quill, pressing my finger on the upper 
end when full, and conveying it to the frame—held sloping— 
raise my finger, when a nice little trickle runs all down the 
starter—and all is lovely. Finding this a success, no time was 
lost in substituting little taper pipes made of very thin sheet 
copper (tin will do) for the quills. These beat the camel’s-hair 
brush all to fits! If thereis a better plan, pray let us know of 
it. I greatly doubt whether there is. In adopting this metal 
pipe arrangement, the wires (in the sections) are a decided ad- 
vantage, as they hold the starter nicely in position until fixed, 
Of course, the wires must be placed true in the center, or the 
starters won’t be true. But witha simple guage and a lead- 
pencil, one can mark 1,000 in an hour, and then little children 
can do the wiring ; and if wired sections will travel safe every 
time, where a considerable proportion of unwired ones break 
down, then the extra work of wiring is not worth talking 
about. 

2. The bee-books and papers teach us that bees will not 
accept queen-cells when there are laying workers in the hive. 
Does this agree with your experience ? 

Lately I made a colony queenless, with a view to rear 
queens ; upon examination a few days after, I found they had 
two queen-cells sealed, though there was ample evidence of the 
presence of laying-workers—one unfinished queen-cell having 


no less than eight eggs in it. How is this to be reconciled 
with the above statement ? S. A. D. 
South Africa. 
ANSWERS.—1l1. For sections, I’ve always cut starters 


square, both top and bottom, as wide as can be conveniently 
worked in the section, and that’s about 3% inches; bottom 
starter about %-inch deep. At one time I thought I’d like to 
have them deeper, but after trying it I found they tumbled 
over with theirown weight. The topstarters I’ve made deep 
enough to almost touch the bottom starters. So you see I fill 
the section about as full as Ican. Some experiments I made 
last summer with brood-frames inclines me to believe that pos- 
sibly I might better cut the upper starter shallower, so as to 
leave a space of perhaps half aninch between the two start- 
ers. But it may not work well. 

I hardly like ‘* extra thin ” foundation in sections, and if I 
used it for the upper starters I certainly would want some- 
thing heavier for the bottom starters. 


I’m a little afraid there would be prejudice on the part of 
customers against wire in sections, as it would suggest that the 
bees had had just that much less to do with the Dusiness. Be- 
sides, when a section is firmly fixed at the bottom and top—as 
it must be with bottom starters—I’m not sure that the wire is 
needed. My sections go hundreds of miles with never a break. 


Compared with the camel’s-hair brush your plan of fas- 
tening sections is a grand improvement, but I cannot help 
wondering that you have never tried the ‘‘ Daisy fastener,” 
the Clark or the Gray. Ithink the Daisy is the best of the 
lot, and away ahead of any plan of fastening with melted wax. 


2. I think the books and papers do not putit downasa 
rule without exception, that where laying workers are pre- 
sent no queen-cell will be accepted. Certainly they are not 
justified in so doing, for sometimes cells will be accepted all 
right, especially if the case has not progressed any great length 
of time. Laying workers are very vagarious little torments, 
and do all sorts of things. Sometimes they are even found in 


a hiveafter a young queen begins to lay—at least I have read 
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so, although I think I never had such an experience myse}f I 


think the safest thing to give to a colony with laying workers 
is a young queen that has just hatched, or one just ready te 
hatch that you pull out of a cell. Simply putting such q th nes 
queen on a comb among the bees has so far succeeded with », 


: ith me 
in every case. 
nn 
Building Up Colonies in Spring. 

How can we build up colonies best in the spring ? 

Syracuse, N. Y. F. 

ANswER.—That isn’t a very easy question to answer. Por. 
haps, too, the same answer wouldn’t fit all cases alike. [f 


every thing is all right with the previous treatment—plenty of 
stores the previous fall, and plenty of bees—very likely noth 
ing better can be done than just to let the bees alone. 

If there is any scarcity of stores, see to it thatthe def. 
ciency is supplied in season so that the bees will never have g 
feeling that there is any necessity to economize. After they 
begin to fly in the spring—if you arein a region where there 
comes a time when there is an utter dearth of pasturage and 
yet good weather for bees to fly every day—breeding may be 
kept up by feeding. Not only feed honey or sugar syrup, but 
also some substitute for pollen, as ground oats and corn, or 
some other grain. 

Some advocate packing the hives in spring, and some 
think it isn’t a good thing. Perhaps you can decide for your- 
self by trying both ways side by side, trying only a few in the 
new way. If there is much empty room in the hive, you can 
close up with division-boards, giving the bees only what room 
they need, although some experiments made in France seem 
to indicate that a comb full of honey is about as good asa 
division-board. 

Whatever you do, don’t try to build up weak colonies by 
giving them brood and bees from stronger colonies. For 
although the weaker colony will gain by it, that gain will 
be more than counterbalanced by the loss of the stronger 
colony. Rather take from the very weak and give to those 
that are of medium strength. Indeed, it isn’t a bad plan to 
break up entirely the very weak ones, and unite them with 
the stronger, then later in the season you can more than 
make up your number with what the strongest can spare. 


TT — 


Beeswax Questions—Extracting Honey—How to 
Put on a Super. 


1. How can I keep beeswax from sticking to wooden 
molds when molding in small cakes for market ? 

2. How can [ make wax of a nice, clear, light color ? 

3. How is snow-white wax made ? 

4. How long is honey left in the cells by the bees before 
it is sealed over ? 

5. What is the best extractor for me to get for extracting 
about LOO pounds late in the fall ? 

6. Is extracted honey drawn from the extractor and put 
into small bottles for market, or is it strained through cloth to 
make it clear ? 

7. This is a very important question with me: How to put 

on extra supers in the summer without getting stung unmerci- 

fully. The way I dois to blow a little smokein at the en- 

trance, then lift the old super a little and blow smoke in, then 

lift quickly off, set it on top of the new one, and then put both 

on top of the hive. G. C. B. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


ANswWERS.—1. Having the molds thoroughly soaked with 
water before putting wax in them will probably accomplish 
the object. 

2. There is, of course, a difference in wax in the first 
place. That made from cappings of new comb will be lighter 
than that made from melting up old black combs. But even 
from the latter can be madea nice article of yellow wat. 
Be careful that it isn’t heated too much in separating the wax 
from the slumgum or refuse, and to make sure of this there !s 
probably no better way than to melt itin a sun extractor. The 
secret of making it clear is in letting it cool very slowly 8° 
that all impurities have plenty of time to settle slowly to te 
botton. A very large quantity is likely to be clearer than 4 
small quantity, because the large body is a long time in coo! 
ing. If you have only a small quantity, you can make it 00! 
more slowly by having a large quantity of water with it. Une 
good way to have it cool slowly is to put it in the oven of 
cookstove just before letting the fire die out for the night. of 
course, it should be put in long enough so that it will all be 
thoroughly melted before the fire begins to die out, and care 
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st be taken not to overheat it. Just as soon as you think 
= safe to do so— which will be about the time the fire begins 
to die down—close the door of the oven and leave the wax til] 
the next morning, when you go to make the fire. Of course, 
vou must take out the wax before you make the fire, and to 
help you remember be sure to put the stove-handle at night in 
shy oven. ‘Chen you’ll open the oven door to get out the stove- 
, wndie in the morning, and can’t forget to take out the wax. 
~ 9 Very new comb will make white wax, or you can 
bleach yellow wax by means of light, th® same as you bleach 
at sthing that is bleachable. 

"4. [don’t know. I don’t think there is any set time. 

Geperally it will be sealed about as soon as evaporated enough 
to be ready to seal, but sometimes quite thin honey is found 
sealed. 
- 5. If you mean jast for the one extracting, it will hardly 
pay to buy an extractor at all, but you probably mean to ex- 
tract some each fall, and in that case a 2-frame extractor is 
aij you need. I’m not familiar with all the styles of extrac- 
tors, but almost any of them are probably good. 

6. Both. It can be taken right from the extractor, but a 
cloth can be attached to the extractor so it is strained as it 
leaves the extractor. 

7. Your plan is excellent. [ never found any trouble, 
however, in first putting on the empty one and then setting 


the full one on it. 
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CONDUCTED BY 
DR. J. P. H. BROWN, AUGUSTA, GA, 


(Please send all questions relating to bee-keeping in the South direct 
to Dr. Brown, and he will answer in this department.—EDs. | 








Increasing the Deptb of Simplicity Hives to Cor- 
respond With a Greater Depth of Frame. 


I have some bees in the 8-frame dovetail hive, and I wish 
to make the frames two or three inches deeper. How can I 
do it ? T.G.B 

ANSWER.—My friend, take my advice and Jet the frames 
alone—don’t change the depth. If you must change, nail on 
strips to the top edge of the hive, of the necessary width ; but 
rather then have a botched job, you had better get new hives 
to suit the depth of your frame. 

oa 


Getting Bees to Work in Sections--Doubling Up 
—Hiving Swarms and Feeding. 


_ Dr. Brown :—I have received several letters of inquiry 
irom beginners, asking how to produce comb honey in the 
Simplicity hives. Iuse this hive, but have not been success- 
ful, and have been told the hive was the cause. My bees do 
hot go into or work much, however, in the sections. Will it 
ve asking too much for you to give your plan of management ? 
How do you hive the swarms, with all the frames in below ? 
When do you put on the sections above, and when do you take 
them off? Do you manipulate the frames during the honey- 
tow? Do you practice ‘‘doubling,” and when? Do you 
contract,” and how? Do you buy queens? and have you 
deen successful in introducing them? When do you feed, and 
how 2? Is there any use in feeding when bees seem to be 
dringing in stores of some kind ? W. F. 


ANSWERS.—I do not think the style of hive you mention 
the cause of your bees not working in the sections. You 
aust look for other causes—most likely, either the colonies 
were not strong enough in worker-force during the honey-flow, 
or the flow was too limited in amount for any surplus. Now 
and then we meet colonies apparently in good condition, and 
it Strength compare with others that are working in supers, 
that refuse to go into the surplus department. In such cases 
lendeavor to entice above by inserting sections filled with 
tomb and partly-filled with honey, if I have such. If they 


still refuse, I may contract the brood-chamber by removing a 
a frame or two, so as to force them up. But this plan en- 
courages swarming, which is not desirable when working for 
comb honey. 

If the hive is a 10-frame one, I placethe swarm in with 
all the frames in position. When full sheets of foundation 
are used I alternate them with empty frames, or preferably 
with frames with comb already worked out. But never use a 
frame without a triangular comb guide, or a starter of foun- 
dation. The super should not be put on till the bees got well 
established in their work below, which may take three or four 
days. 

If you have sections partly-filled with honey to place on 
the hive, then it may be best to hive the colony with only 
starters of foundation in the brood-frames. 

There is no need of disturbing the frames in the brood- 
chamber during the honey-flow. 

It is frequently necessary to double up and contract small 
colonies in the fall. 

While I rear queens, I frequently buy, and have no trouble 
to successfully introduce them. 

In early spring bees frequently bring in loads of pollen, 
but can gather very little honey, breeding goes on rapidly, 
and the supply of honey may soon be exhausted. Such colo- 
nies must be watched, and, if necessary, fed unti] they can 
gather enough honey from natural sources. 

My advice to W. F. is to purchase a standard work on 
bees, and notonly read it, but study it, and apply its teach- 
ings practically to the hive. 

+ © + me 


T Supers and Pattern Slats. 





On page 807 (1895) Peter Schartz gives an article on T 
supers and pattern slats, setting forth his reasons for using 
the former and discarding the latter. From his statements it 
appears to me that the reason, in a nut-shell, is simply this: 
He knew how to use the one, and did not know how to use the 
other. This is very often the case—we condemn a thing be- 
cause we do not know how to use it. 

I use both the T super and the pattern slats, and I think 
I like the slatted case the best. May be if I knew better how 
to use them I would like them better. 

In order that the readers may know why I thinkI like 
the slats best, it will be necessary to tell how they are made: 

My hives are 14 inches wide, inside measure, top-bars 19 
inches long, with no bee-space above. The T tins I use are 
13 inches long, soI made my cases 17x13% inches, inside 
measure. I nail a strip of wood 5/16x% inch across the 
ends of the case for the sections to rest upon, and pieces of 
the same material one inch long at the sides for the T tins to 
reston, When 28 sections, with separators, are in this case, 
it is full, with no room for a *‘ follower.” They are very nice 
to handle, but they are too short to cover the frames, and the 
sections are hard to getout. I usea strip of waxed cloth to 
cover the ends of the frames at the rear end of the hive. 

I make the slatted cases the same length and width as the 
hives, and cut a groove in the ends of the case to receive the 
slats, leaving a bee-space below. The slats are put in before 
the last side-piece is put on, so that they cannot come out, but 
can be moved so as to properly adjust them when the sections 
arein. The sections are keyed up with followers at one end 
and one side. 

If it be desired to remove all the sections at once, take 
out the wedge, cover them with a board made to fit the top of 
the case, place your fingers on the ends of the board, your 
thumbs underneath the case, and turn it top side down. 

One objection I find to the slats is, they remove the sec- 
tions one step further from the brood. C. C. PARSONS. 

Bessemer, Ala. 





Back Numbers.—wWe have on hand a few back 
numbers of the Bee Journal for 1895, which we will mail to 
any one wishing them at 15 copies for 20 cents. They will all 
be different dates, but we have no complete sets for the year. 
Just send us 20 cents in stamps or silver, and we’ll send you 
15 copies. No doubt there are many new subscribers who 
will be glad to take advantage of this offer. All new sub- 
scriptions now begin with Jan. 1, 1896. 

—_—~$ © - 


The McEvoy Foul Brood Treatment is 
given in Dr. Howard’s pamphlet on *‘ Foul Brood ; Its Natural 
History and Rational Treatment.” It is the latest publication 
on the subject, and should be in the hands of every bee-keeper. 
Price, 25 cents; or clubbed with the Bee Journal for one year 





—both for $1.10. 
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The Illinois Convention Report is omitted this 
week on account of more of it not getting here from the reporter 
in time. We hope, after this week, to complete it as rapidly as 
possible without any further break. 


+ 


Don't Giet Uneasy if youdo not see your contribution 
in the next number of the Bee Journal received after you send it 
in. At this time of the year we are always crowded with certain 
kinds of matter, but intend to accommodate as many as possible 
and as fastas wecan. Soif you don’t see your letter or article in the 
Ree Journal as promptly as you would like, just remember there is 
a good reason for it, and that in all probability it will appear in 


due time. 
—+ oe 


Mir. J. W. Younmg’s Apiary. on the first page this 
week is certainly a very neat one. He tells about himself and his 


bee-keeping experience in the following few paragraphs: 


FRIEND YORK:—My first interest in bees began in 1840, when I 
found a swarm on our farm. I bived them, and from that time to 
this I have been a crank on the honey-bee. I have studied its hab- 
its, and secured all other information obtainable, and will cheer- 
fully admit that I lack being posted on all points. 

My method of bee-culture does not agree with the general re- 
ports. Ihave paid out $600, besides time, and I am still in the 
field. In 18701 got the idea of frame hives, and that year I had 
1,800 pounds of comb honey, and increased from 18 colonies, spring 
count, to 37. Then we had no foundation or starters. My frames 
18x12 inches, entirely too deep. 

I have two lots 25x125 feet for my apiary, planted to peach and 
boxelder, 12 feet apart, which gives a solid shade. The hives front 
to the east. I keep about 40 colonies of bees on hand, not for prof- 
it, but for pastime. Iam 63 years of age, and will devote the bal- 
ance of my time to reading the American Bee Journal and study- 
ing the ‘ little, busy bee.” J. W. Youna. 


toe 

Reliable Commission Dealers.—Gleanings is trying 
to do some very commendable work in the line of getting honey 
commission houses or firms to agree not to adulterate honey them- 
selves, or handle any that is adulterated. We extract these two 
paragraphs from an editorial by Editor Root referring to the sub- 
ject: 

We are getting all the commission houses to send us an affida- 
vit to the effect that they will neither adulterate honey with glu- 


cose or any other inferior sweet, nor will they handle any adulter- 
ated honey of any sort if they know it. So far, nearly all have 


subscribed to the statement. Three or four have not yet responded, 
but we suppose they will when they get around to it. At all 
events, the list will be simmered down strictly to those who will 
agree under affidavit to handle only pure goods. 

This was done, not because we doubted the integrity of the 
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honey-men who furnish the quotations so much as 
desired to weed out any who might hesitate to give us 
affidavit. 


because we 


the requi 
z ’ 2 jUlred 
And then, too, it gives them a// notice what we 


- . m4 : : expect 
of them. If any of them should be discovered dabbling in honey. 
adulterations after they had given us their sworn statement, don 


you see we should then be in a position to learn what their oath 
meant in court ¢ 

We should be glad to know that such “affidavits” woulq q 
any good in the way of the prevention of honey-adulteration, py; 
we haven’t much comfidence in them. Any firm that would 
criminally demean itself as to adulterate honey with glucose would 


undoubtedly be quite willing to sign the affidavit 


Such | 


people 


don’t know what a conscience is, neither do they care to do rich: 


got 


so long as it is more money in their pockets to do the other thing 


But we do not believe that the great adulterators of honey jp 


Chicago, or any other city, are the commission firms, by any 


means. While afew of them may stoop to such nefarious work. 
we think the bulk of it is done by the wholesale grocers, and those 
who mix up and fix up the vile table syrups of questionable com. 
position which they palm off on a public that have almost ceased 
to be suspecting—except when it comes to honey. Many city peo- 
ple have so long abused their helpless palates and stomachs that 
they are now without the ability to discriminate between the good 
and the bad in the line of sweets. Then, again, many seem to 
think if they can get a heapvery cheap it will * fill up” 
fast as if they paid more for a better quality. 


just as 


While we don’t want to discourage anything in the line under. 
taken by Gleanings, yet we can’t help feeling that the commission 
men might as well be asked to sign an agreement that they will be 
honest, and not take such miserable advantage of the honey-pro- 
producers as some of them do. And this leads us to say that just 
recently one Chicago honey-dealer bought of another, a lot of fine 
white comb honey for only 10 centsa pound! Some good ex- 
tracted was sold at 4 cents, and some other fair comb honey for $ 
cents. Now, we'd like to know how much the shipper or producer 
is going to get out of those prices, after deducting freight cartage, 
and 10 per cent. commission! 


We have been told more than once, the past two or three 
months, that honey-dealers can buy honey of some other dealers 
right on the same street, for less money than they would have to 
pay to the bee keepers who ship it in! Do you say, ‘‘ How can 
that be?” ‘Tis easy enough. When a bee-keeper sends his honey 
to an unreliable commission firm, he is at the mercy of that firm; 
they can sell the honey for just what they please, and then turn 
over to the bee-keeper the amount less high freight, higher cart- 
age, and highest commissions. There you are. 


We think, what bee-keepers need isa honey depot in every 
large city, in charge of a reliable man, who will do his best to 
create a demand and uphold the honey market, instead of putting 
in his time mainly in criminally ‘‘ holding up” bee-keepers “ for 


revenue only.” 
+--+. 


The Ontario Convention, held at Brantford the mid- 
dle of January, we understand was well attended, and great inter- 
est evinced in the proceedings. 


oo oe 


Death of Mrs. Lyman €. Root.—The sad _ intelli- 
gence reaches us of the death of Mrs. Libbie Quinby Root, only 
daughter of Moses Quinby, and wife of Lyman C. Root, which 
occured at her home in Stamford, Conn., Jan. 16, 1896. Mrs. Root 
was stricken with paralysis on the morning of the 15th, and died 
the following morning. Mr. P. H. Elwood, of Starkville, N. Y., 
wrote us as follows about her: 


Mrs. Root was a woman of rare intelligence, and had she given 
her attention to literary pursuits, would have gained celebrity 
She was an easy writer of choice English. Bee-keepers knew her 
as literary editor of the book, ‘‘ Quinby’s Bee-Keeping,”’ and later 
of the same as revised by her husband. The sketches from which 
the engravings were made for these books were also from her pen 
She was a natural artist, and in drawing or painting from Natur 
displayed genuine artistic talent. 


Her highest ambitions centered in her home, and in the educa- 
tion of her daughters. No matter how busy with housebold duties, 
or in the entertainment of visiting bee-keepers, time was foun i for 
the daily lessons of the girls, and also for reading and discussing 
with the family the best books and literature. In thus giving er 
life so unselfishly to the improvement of others, her own character 
developed by the maturing of those qualities of mind and heart 
that must endure forever. It is gratifying to be able to state that 
her husband and family fully appreciated her many excellent 
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walities. Her presence, her sympathy, and her counsel will be 
cad] missed in the home circle. 

” Bee-keepers everywhere in the English-speaking world, will 
with me in extending heartfelt sympathy to the husband, 
ohters, and to the aged Mother Quinby. P.H. ELwoop. 


the dat 

\WWe are glad to publish the foregoing tribute to the memory of 
Mrs. Root. We feel sure that those who knew her exceptional 
rsonal qualities and character must miss her greatly. While 
¢ for Eternity, she also built for others. What better mon- 
than that of a lustrous, loving life? Only such is worth 


—o)-— 


“Dry Weather Vine’ Honey.—A sample of 
this honey has been received from Mr. J. C. Wallenmeyer, of 
conthern Indiana—also some of the seed, which somewhat 
resembles thistle seed, as it has a sortof balloon attachment, 
making it easily carried by the wind. Mr. W. says that ‘‘ dry 


weather vine’ grows from seed sown in spring, and after once 
planted always reseeds itself, increasing with wonderful 
rapidity. He thinks one vine has thousands of little blue 
fowers, and the hotter and drier the air, the greener the 


plant becomes. It starts blooming in July, and continues till 


The sample of honey kindly sent us was gathered in 


August, 1894, during a very heavy flow in a severe drouth. 
Mr. W. says he got $22.50 worth of honey from one colony 
in three months, mainly from this source. He extracted only 


from thoroughly capped combs. We have sampled the honey, 
and find it of excellent body and flavor, reminding us greatly 
of heart’s-ease honey. We do not think it compares, however, 
with pure alfalfa honey in any way, though we have no doubt 
many people would like it well. So far, of all the different 
kinds of honey we have tasted, we much prefer the thick, 
rich, white alfalfa. The best we have seen came from Colo- 
rado, though we presume in other localities where the alfalfa 
abounds, they have just as good honey as in Colorado. 


We suppose the peculiar name—Dry Weather Vine—is 
simply a local one. Will Mr. Wallenmeyer please tell us the 
botanical name ? 

—__—_—_—_—_— 2 

Bee-Escape for Honey-Room Windows. 
—The Porter bee-escape is so well and favorably known, that 
whenever itis mentioned all bee-keepers know at once all 
about it. But those enterprising people have gotten up some 
new use for it, or a new escape for a new purpose, and ina 
recent issue of Gleanings, they described it as follows: 


Having quite a quantity of honey to extract during the 
excessively hot weather of last September, when no nectar 
was to be had, and robbing was at its worst, and knowing too 
well how ineffective cone escapes used on extracting-room 
windows or escapes, made by extending the 
screen wire to a considerable extent above 
them with a bee-space between it and the sides 
of the building were for excluding robbers at 
such a time, to enable us to get through with 
the work without annoyance we made, for this 
purpose, the escape shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. ‘This escape is a modification 
of the well-known form of the Porter spring 
escape, now so extensively used for freeing the 
surplus honey from bees automatically before .« 
removal from the hives, the principle used be- 
ing the same. It differs from that only in the 
details of construction necessary to adapt it to 
this particular use. 

The top, or oval part, is perforated along 
the edges, so that the escape may be readily 
tacked to the casing or window-frame. The 
body is made of perforated tin, to admit light ; 
and its open end is extended into acone to pre- 
vent robbers crawling in at the sides of the springs and inter- 
bering g with the bees passing out, which would occur if it were 

eft open full width. As compared with the other form, the 
interior partis reversed in position; the springs used are 
somewhat broader, and set slightly more open. 

Che method of applying these escapes to the window is 
almost too apparent to require explanation. Merely make + 
o % inch holes through the screen wire at its upper corners ; 
or, in case it is desirable to make holes without injury to the 
Wire cloth, thus leaving it so that it can be replaced when the 
capes are removed, if desired, remove the tacks from the 
‘orners and turn them down till triangular holes of corres- 
bonding size are formed, and then tack the escapes in a verti- 
‘ai position over these openings, so that the bees can pass 











through them into the escapes. In case the window is pro- 
vided with an escape made by extending the wire cloth above 
it, close the bee-space with a strip flush with the top of the 
window, and proceed as before. If escapes are not to be used 
on all the windows of the honey-room, preference should be 
given tothose opening to the south or west, so that, on cold 
days, the bees may have the benefit of the afternoon sun. 
After putting these escapes to the severest possible test 
under the most trying conditions, we have found them to meet 
all the requirements of a perfect device for this purpose. Since 
using them we realize as never before how many of the dis- 
agreeable features of bee-keeping are removed, and how much 
pleasure and satisfaction are added tothe pursuit by having 
all windows of honey and extracting rooms supplied with es- 
capes through which all bees that get in when doors are being 
opened or closed, or in any of the other ways these persistent 
little insects have of effecting this end, can pass out easily and 
rapidly, and not a single robber can enter. 
R. & E. C. PoRTER. 


It is almost needless to say that these new escapes will be 
sold by all the principal supply dealers, though The A. I. Root 
Co. control the sale of all Porter bee-escapes in this country. 

SV . 


That *“* Free’? Bee-Book.—0On page 56 we men- 
tioned that ‘‘ Gleanings for Jan. 1 made favorable mention of 
Government Bulletin No. 1, entitled, ‘The Honey-Bee; a 
Manual of Instruction in Apiculture, by Frank Benton ;’” and 
that the *‘ price” is **15 cents per copy.” Shortly after the 
notice was published, Dr Miller wrote us thus: 


Mr. Epiror:—On page 56 you speak of ‘tA Free Bee- 
Book,” and then say it would be ready for distribution ‘‘at 15 
cents per copy.” Is that straight, or is ita mistake? Glean- 
ings, from which you quote, says nothing about ‘15 cents.” 
I made application for the book, and if you’re right, I want to 
hustle that 15 cents on to Washington. C. C. MILLER. 


We can best answer the Doctor’s question by quoting the 
following paragraph from the circular notice about the book 
referred to which we received after we had seen what Glean- 
ings had said in regard to it: 


‘** The Honey-Bee: A Manual of Instruction in Apicul- 
ture,’ by Frank Benton, M. 8., of the Division of Entomology 
of the department of Agriculture, is just issued....This Bul- 
letin, which is No. 1, new series, of the Division of Entomol- 
ogy, has 119 pages, 12 plates, and 76 text figures. The 
edition is limited by the law of Jan. 12, 1895, to 1,000 
copies. This is barely sufficient to supply the libraries on the 
Department’s list, the agricultural colleges, and those to 
whom the Department is indebted; a limited number, how- 
ever, will be disposed of by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Union Building, Washington, D. C., at 15 cents per copy.” 


It was our mistake in calling ita ‘“‘ free” book. That 
part of the item was put in type before we learned of the 
charge for it, and we overlooked it when changing the reading 
further on from ‘‘ free” to ‘‘ 15 cents.” Remember that the 
Supt. of Documents will not receive stamps or personal checks. 
We sent a dime and a nickle. 
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Honey-Boards or Non-Burr-Comb pra -Bars. 


In the American Bee Journal, Query 999, this question is 
asked: ‘To prevent burr-combs, is anything as good as the 
Heddon slatted honey-board ? Ifso, what?” Of the 24 who 
answer, 4 give it as their opinion that there is nothing as good; 
17 think there is something just as good, and better. Of this 
number some lay stress upon exact bee-space, and generally ‘4 
inch, and not over that, and others on thick and wide top-bars 
in connection with exact bee-spaces. Only three of the entire 
number—that is, out of the 24—express themselves as not be- 
ing competent to speak on the subject. 

When this question was propounded a few years ago in 
the same journal, and in the same department, a great major- 
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ity expressed themselves as being in favor of the slatted honey- 
board. The tables now seem to be pretty nearly turned in 
favor of top-bars and bee-spaces as against the slatted boards ; 
but I notice that none of the respondents strike upon this 
point—that the honey-board does away with only one set of 
burr-combs between the slatted board and the super. Be- 
tween it and the brood-frames below, if the old-fashioned spac- 
ing is used, and narrow top-bars, there is the usual set of burr- 
combs. By the use of thicker and wider top-bars, and a bee- 
space of 4 inch, we do away with practically all the burr- 
combs. It seems there is no comparison between one system 
and the other. ‘The slatted honey-board only half does the 
work, and the other system does it all, or practically so.— 
Gleanings. 

Amalgamation. 


A union of the North American Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
and the National Bee-Keepers’ Union, seems quite evident and 
eminently desirable. There is indeed a ‘ broad field of labor” 
for such an organization, and, I opine, hundreds of dollars 
waiting only for the announcement that the union has been ef- 
fected, to pour into the treasury. My dollar is ready.—H. E. 
HILL, in American Bee-Keeper. 


Bees and Grapes. 


Mr. Bonart, of this county, has a large vineyard on the 
same ranch, and the vineyard is not injured by the bees. Mr. 
B. says that one year, when the grapevines were in bloom, 
there was a continuation of ‘‘northers” that kept the bees 
from working upon the whole vineyard. Only that portion 
nearest the apiary was worked thoroughly; and when grapes 
ripened, this portion of the vineyard had the most grapes. 
Still, there are people who will conplain when a bee looks at a 
grape.—RAMBLER, in Gleanings. 


Winter Food and Packing. 


E. France says in Gleanings: ‘‘The article, by J. A. 
Green, is excellent. His ideas of an abundance of feed for 
winter just suit me, as my motto is that a great deal too much 
honey is just enough. I don’t want to feed bees in the spring 
if it can be avoided. It doesn’t do any harm if the bees have 
a few pounds left over. I believe all who winter outdoors in 
the North agree that the hives must have thick walls, or dou- 
ble, filled in with chaff or some other packing. I see that Mr. 
Green packs four hives together to winter, and puts a large 
box around the four packs inside of the large box, around the 
single hives. I think it would be less trouble for him to use a 
quadruple hive, without side packing. He would then have 
his four colonies ready at any time for winter by filling the top 
chamber with straw, or putting on top cushions. That is the 
way we doit. Itis just as good, and saves lots of hard work. 
I see he also uses sealed covers. So do we.” 

Feeding Back. 

I have had considerable experience in this direction just 
how much does not matter, but I could give some figures show- 
ing the actual results of some experiments that I have made 
that would look very flattering. Some of my experiments in 
feeding back bave been profitable and some have not. Those 
which have not I think are in the majority. Of course, I am 
better prepared now to avoid the mistakes and blunders that 
have made this work unprofitable; but Iam not as enthusias- 
tic over this subject as I once was. If properly conducted and 
the conditions are favorable, without doubt it might be made 
profitable in the right hands; but with the average bee-keeper 
I am sure it wouid result in disappointment and loss.—H. R. 
BOARDMAN, in Review. 


Amount of Stores for Winter. 


Besides having winter sturesin place early, emphasis is 
put upon the matter of having not only enough, but an abun- 
dance of stores—not only stores to last through the winter, 
but to last through the critical time from the first flight in 
spring till the main harvest begins. Here, however, there is 
some conflict of opinion. B. Taylor is convinced ‘‘ that bees 
winter better with just enough always accessible honey in 
their hives to feed them safely until warm weather.” Wheth- 
er his belief is correct or not, I feel pretty sure thatin prac- 
tice he gives his bees more than he thinks they will use before 
warm weather, if by ‘*‘ warm weather” he means the time of 
taking out of cellar ; for there is a difference of several pounds 
inthe amount different colonies use; and as he doesn’t know 
beforehand which will be the heavy consumers, he must in his 
winter preparations consider all heavy consumers. If he 
gives all enough so that he feels sure they will have enough 
until first spring flight, some of them wil! have enough to carry 
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them through until the harvest. Whether it is best to haye 
such an abundance in the hive that no colony will need any 
looking after until the main harvest, is one of the things that 
may well belong to that ‘‘further discussion.” Whether my 
own theory agrees with his or not, my practice agrees at least 
so far thatit is with mea very comfortable thing to know 
that I have some extra combs of honey ready to be given to 
any colony that may ask for it before the harvest. 

As to the manner of ascertaining the amount of stores, not 
much is said—the little thatis said inclining to the opinion 
that the colonies are weighed ‘‘ with the eyes,” as J. E. Crane 
expresses it—that is, by looking in the hive at the frames, 
Considering the uncertainty of this, unless every frame is care. 
fully inspected, and that even then it’s a hard matter to come 
within several pounds of the exact weight, I can not help 
thinking that most would prefer to weigh their hives if they 
knew how easy a thing it is. With a spring-balance properly 
rigged you can weigh the hives with less time and labor than 
you can take out and inspect the frames. And then there's q 
comfortable feeling in the thought that you know, and that 
there’s no guess about it. True, you’ll not know to a certainty 
just how much honey there is in the hive, but you will know 
for a certainty the total weight, and from that you can make 
a safer guess as to the amount of stores than in any other 
way.—Dr. MILLER, in Gleanings. 


Feeding for Profit. 


Many bee-keepers must change their location, go to the 
flowers, or change their methods of management. The bee- 
keeping public says at present, and perhaps always will say, 
that sugar-honey must not be produced, but there is no objec- 
tion to bees living on 4-cent sugar instead of 15-cent honey. 
It has been estimated, and I think fairly, that a colony of bees 
consumes 60 or 7O pounds of honey during the year. Ifa 
good portion of this can be cheap sugar instead of high-priced 
honey it may make all the difference between a fair profit and 
a serious loss. 

A change to a better location is preferable, if a change 
can be made, as there is more profit in plenty of honey from 
natural sources than in exchanging sugar for honey in a poor 
locality ; but there are many in the latter kind of locality who 
can’t well change their place of residence but can still keep 
bees at a profit, if not so large a one, by pursuing tactics sim- 
ilar to those followed by our practical friend of East Town- 
send, Ohio.—Review Editorial. 


Temperature for Queen-Cells. 


The atmosphere ought to be about 80° when we are 
transferring the larve. Our work is so rapidly done that we 
have successfully manipulated our grafting-plan with the tem- 
perature at 65°. Only a few moments, and it is all done. I 
will say five minutes is as long as we expose the larve for 
grafting 20 cells. Mr. Doolittle’s plan is slower than ours, as 
it is quite tedious to take and replace the larvee. Any day 
from April lst, to Nov. 1st is all right for this work here, un- 
less it is raining. 

Ripe queen-cells may be exposed a short while, say an 
hour or so, in a temperature as low as 65°. There is more 
danger of the weather being too hot here in summer, than too 
cool, for such work. Aripe queen-cell (or any other) exposed 
to the sun’s rays a few minutes, will be ruined. In either 
grafting or removing ripe cells, you will be safe to expose the 
larve or cells a short while in a temperaturefrom 65~ to 5U-. 

Southland Queen. 


Dampness and Temperature of Cellars. 


I believe dampness in winter respositories is one of the 
agencies in causing bee-diarrhea, only when the temperature 
is so low as to condense the vapor on the inside of the hives 
and combs. It would be well to consider the difference in ef- 
fect on animal life, between a warm, damp atmosphere and 4 
cool damp one, in allour talkin the matter of cellar-winter- 
ing. But, unless that front end of the cellar is well covered 
with earth I should fear too lowa temperature during cold 
spells in winter. I should be much more concerned to have 
the temperature entirely in my control, than about dampuess. 
Give me a cellar that will not vary from 45°, and good stores, 
and I have little fear as to how the bees will come out in the 
spring. This I say after many years of successful cellar-wit- 
tering, and after watching others who have invariably w!t- 
tered their bees well also.—G. M. Doo irre, in Gleanings. 


MAAAAAABAABAAAAAAAAABAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAADASY 


Every Present Subscriber of the Bee Journal 
should be an agent for it, and get all others possible to su- 
scribe for it. 
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THIRTY THOUSAND POUNDS BEESWAX 


Js our present stock for this year’s sales of Foundation. But still We Want 
More Beeswax and pay a good price. 

Don’t Delay Ordering Your FOUNDATION. You will pay more by and 
py than you would now. Remember that we make the BEST, and everybody 
acknowledges this. 
| Now is the time to read the work of the Late Father Langstroth— 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, Revised. 
The Price of this Work is now Reduced from $1.40 to $1.25, by mail, 
j= Send us your address for Catalogue of Bee-Supplies, etc. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Vention the American Bee Journai HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


UBATORS 
THE RELIABLE 


9900000 
° 
SINC 
co) 
To hatch 80 per cent of the fresh and fertile eggs. Hundreds of recent 
testimonials! Have this zeae (1896) issued our Eleventh Annual 
Poultry Guide and Combined Catalogue in one valuable book. 


PROFITS IN POULTRY! 


= This 14b-page, fully illustrated Poultry Guide tells you about profits in 

5 ont naniennitime poultry; about hatching eggs with machines; about brooding chicks 
SELE RECULATINS without hens. We have for sale sixteen popular kinds of thoroughbred © 

fowls; also full line of Poultry Supplies—anything you want. Price of Guide, 10 cents in X 

stamps—worth one dollar. Address, RELIABLE INCUBATOR AND BROODER CO., Quincy, ili. S 


H5OO000090900000000009000000000000000000000000C0K000OO0H99 


CHEAP SECTIONS ! CHEAP SECTIONS ! 


We have at this Branch among the Stock purchased of Thos.G Newman the following 
stock of Sections—not of our manufacture—which we desire to close out to make room for our 


Superior Extra Polished Sections. 


In order to close them out quickly we offer them for the next 60 days, or while they last, at 
these special prices; 
White Sections, 44x4¥. 
40.000 1 15-16) ........1,000 for 81.75 
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Cream Sections, 44x4¥. 
4 10.000 1 15-16) .....-. 1,000 for $1.25 
50,000 1% ......2.000 for 3.00 20,000 1% P asagecks 2,000 for 2.00 
80,000 7-to-ft. } ...°....5,000 for 7.00 1.000 7-to-ft. } ........5,000 for 4.50 
With all orders for less than 5,000, add 25 cts. for cartage. 

These Sections are of Wisconsin manufacture, and when made were doubtless considered 
as good as the best; but as compared with our Extra Polished Sections they are not up to the 
standard of to-day, but u decided bargain and should be closed out quickly at these very low 
prices. If you prefer a sample before ordering we will mail one for 5 cts. to cover postage. 


The A. I. Root Co., 56 5th Ave., Chicago, Il. 





250,000 Peach Trees 


100,000 Plum, best European and Japan. 
150,000 Pear, Standard and Dwarf, 
75,000 Cherry, Morellos, Hearts, etc. 
150,000 Apple, Quince, Apricot, 

100,000 Nut Bearivg Trees, 

2,000,000 Small Fruits and Grapes. 
750,000 Roses, Everblooming and Hardy. 


1,000 Car Loads Ornamentals. 


Fullsupply Fiower and Vegetable Seeds, Plants, 
- Bulbs, ete. Elegant 168 page catalogue free. Send for 
it before buying. Everything mail size postpaid. Larger by ex- 
press orfreight. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. We 
occupy 14 miles on the bank of Lake Erie. No hardier, bealthier 
treesare grown on the continent. Why not procure the best 
ee direct from the grower and avoid all commissions. It 
~ wilisave you money. 


42nd YEAR. 1000 ACRES. 29 GREENHOUSES. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville, 0. Box 223 
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The Patent Wood Veneer FOUNDATION For Sale—A Bargain. 





‘as no sag in full sheets. EXTRA THIN Foun- 
dation 3 square feet tothe pound. Working 
_.x into Foundation—if sent to me—a spe- 
calty. Send for prices, samples & Catalogue. 
ax wanted. AUG. WEISS 
*ASt HORTONVILLE, WIS. ' 


| 119 Colonies of Italian Bees in Chaff Hives. 
Good House, and 2 acres of Land. with excel- 
lent wellof water. E. L. CARRINGTON,. 

5A4t PETTUS, Bee Co., TEX. 


Mention the American Bee Journal, 





General Items. 


Another Way to Number Hives. 

In regard to numbering hives—I think I 
have a better way than any of the experts. 
I take a large, soft graphite pencil, and put 
the number on the left hand upper corner 
of the rear end of the hive; there they will 
not get rubbed out by handling the hive. 
In the fall, after all moving of hives is over 
for the season, I paint the numbers over 
with white paint, and number them. When 
an old colony is removed toa new stand, 
the date is put on it, and the number shows 
where itcamefrom. Also, the date of the 
swarm is marked on its hive. There are no 
loose tags to move or take care of. 

Waterville, Ohio. Lewis Eastwoop. 





Mr. Stolley’s Sweet Clover Article. 


FRIEND YorK:—Allow me to thank you 
and Dr. Miller for bringing Mr. Stolley, of 
Grand Island, Nebr., to the stand, and 
giving us such valuable evidence in favor 
of sweet clover. I was much pleased with 
the way Mr. Stolley wrote up all about it. 
I have seen Mr. John McArthur’s bees, at 
North Toronto, storing large quantities of 
sweet clover honey when the bees in other 

arts of the Province of Ontario were starv- 
ing for the want of something to gather 
honey from. Wo. McEvoy. 

Woodburn, Ont. 


- —meer et tt— 


Longevity of Queens.’ 


On July 1, 1884, I received three queens 
from J. T. Wilson, of Kentucky. The first 
one died in 1888, and the second one in 
1890; the third one is still living, and I have 
reared 43 queens from her this year. I 
have put her into winter quarters this year, 
apparently all right. In 18931 had one of 
her daughters that was two years old, that 
became a drone-layer, and I had to dispense 
with her; a similar case occurred again in 
1895. 

There can be no mistake about this 
queen, as she has been in the same hive 
(No. 54) all the time, and has never 
swarmed. The right wing is clipped off 
angling. Shecould not have been, super- 
seded, as it would be a matter of impossi- 
bility. These bees are of no use to produce 
comb honey, but are good for extracted. 
They are easy to handle during the honey- 
flow, but as soon as it stops they become 
very cross, and hard to handle. Should 
this queen live through the winter, and 
come out all right in the spring. 1 will re- 
port again. J.G. A. WALLACE. 

Ontario, Canada. 


——__—_——__.~- 


Bees Did Very Well. 


My bees did very well last year. I 
started in the spring with 7 good colonies, 
and I have 32 now. in good condition. I 
got about 500 pounds of fine honey.; | j 

JAMES JARDINE. } 

Ashland, Nebr., Jan. 3. 


—<—-e + 





Sweet Clover, Alsike and Crimson. 


I have just read with considerable pleas- 
ure Mr. Stolley’s article on sweet clover, on 
page 806 (1805), but there are yeta few 
facts that we should know in regard to it. 


1. Will it do to sow with oats in the 
spring? If so, can a crop of hay be cut the 
the next year? 

2. Is the hay good for milch cows? and 
do they do as well on it as on red clover ? 

3. Is there any tendency in the clover to 
slobber horses or cows, as white, or even 
red, clovers will do in wet years ? 

4. Will a common threshing machine 
thresh it? and what is the usual yield of 
seed per acre? What does it cost per 
bushel to thresh ? 

Last spring I tried crimson clover, Alsike 
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also. I sowed with oats. I also tried them 
alone, without any other crop. With oats 
the crimson clover did the best, but if we 
had had some rain, and notso much frost, 
no doubt they would both have done better. 

The crimson bloomed and made seed in 
the summer; fell down and made young 
plants in the fall. The old plants look well 
now, as though they would bloom out in 
the spring. 

Where it was sowed alone they did much 
the best, but the labor of mowing three 
timés and getting no crop. proved to me it 
was not the way ‘to do 

White clover looks better than 
years in this locality. 
it a start, and 


it has for 
The fall rains gave 
winter rains will, I 
think, insure honey from it in the spring. 
Those who sowed red clover in this 
locality Jast spring have as good a stand 
and as fine a growth as | ever saw. 
Cooksville, Il. E. B. Evuis. 


these 


—_—_—_—__—_—___» « =m e- < 


Hive-Numbering Plan. 


[am not satisfied quite with any explana- 
tion so far given as to numbering hives, 
and will therefore give my way of doing it: 

I number the queen by placing the num- 
ber on a board 4x6 inches, or any size de- 
sired. Put the same number on the back 
of the hive, and hang the boardon a nail 
driven into the back of the hive. When I 
remove the queen for any cause, I take the 
board with her. If shecomes out witha 
swarm, I remove the board with the swarm. 
I keep the record on the board, removing 
such as I see fit with my jackknife or plane. 

When winter comes, and I wish to cellar 
my bees, I gather all the boards into a box, 
put them away, and in the. spring there is 
no trouble to tell where they belong, by the 
corresponding numbers on hive and board. 

Glendon, lowa. O. P. MILLER. 


Mountain Laurel Honey. 


In the Bee Journal of Dec. 26, 1895, I no- 
ticed in an extract from the New York Sun, 
the report that a family in Trenton, N. J., 
was poisoned from eating mountain laurel 
honey. lam much surprised at the state- 
ment, inasmuch as I have kept bees for 15 
years, and they have had access every sea- 
son to hundreds of acres of mountain lau- 
rel, and I have never known or heard of 
any one being made sick from eating the 
honey secured in this locality. 

Tracy City, Tenn. I. L. PARKER. 


- —- 


A Fruit-Man that Values Bees. 


After having read the Bee Journal more 
or less for a year, I must say that it fills the 
bill more to my satisfaction than does that 
of nearly 16 papers I take on other subjects. 
I have 30 colonies of hybrid bees, 5 of pure 
Italian, and two 5-banded, and three that 
are 3-banded. I will test them alJl the com- 
ing season, when | shall increase them 
largely. My honey returns have been very 
satisfactory the pastsummer. Fruit is my 
main industry. After next season | will 
have 40 acresin orchard. Iam somewhat 
amused at seeing some of our horticultural 
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papers fighting the bee-keepers. Ic -onsider 
bees one of the grandest and best helps we 
have in this valley Without them we 
would not have nearly the amount of fruit 
that we do. We have about 10.000 colonies 
of bees in this valley. principally hybrids. 
Next Saturday we will organize a bee-keep- 
ers’ association—the first in this valley—for 
our mutual protection. 

JAMES U. HARRIs. 
Grand Junction, Colo., Jan. 1 


> ee - 
The Season a Failure. 


been a failure here. 
ILhad 40 colonies of spring. and 
lost all except 23, which I put into winter 
quarters very light in both bees and honey. 
{ did not get a pound of —— honey the 
last season Jesse B. LEwIs. 
Westons Mill, N. Y., Dec. 19, 1895. 


The past season has 
pees last 


Arranging the Hive 


Query 998 suggests the idea, and though 
it be of but little or no interest to others, I 
will give my plan of arranging hives: 

Place them in pairs with the backs within 
two inches of each other, and the entrances 
10 inches apart, giving 2's to 3 feet between 
the pairs. 

Another row with the entrances in the 
opposite direction, can be placed just to the 
back of the first, and no two very near 
each other. - ‘patie rexac | the same way. 

Creek, N. . H. PRIDGEN. 


+ + + - - 


Report from N. W. Pennsylvania. 


The past season was a complete failure as 
to white clover or basswood honey. Buck- 
wheat was the largest of large redeemers 
this year, for it gave us a large surplus and 
plenty for winter. The story will be told 
this winter, whether buckwheat honey is 
good to winter bees on 

Never since I have kept bees—11 or 12 
years—did the prospect for a large honey 
crop look so promising as last spring, but, 
alas! Jack Frost spoiled it all. Bees, last 
spring, filled the brood-nest with honey; 
colonies were very strong, but had nothing 
to do but consume theirstores. There were 
but few early swarms, but in August— 
hello! but didn’t they swarm ?—and sting ? 
Never were bees so cross. 

Last Friday (Dec. 13) we had zero 
weather, but to-day it is thawing, and the 
snow nearly gone. GEO. SPITLER. 

Mosiertown, Pa., Dec. 18, 1895. 


—______.» <{—— + ~ —____——- 
A Beginner’s Experience. 


My three colonies are in chaff hives—two 
in old-fashioned chaff, and one in a new 
dovetail chaff hive. I started with one col- 
ony last May. I got two. I hived and 
drove the others back as they swarmed. I 
got about 10 pounds of surplus comb honey 
in shallow extracting-frames. They would 
not work in the sections. I tried all ways to 
induce them to. Some I put some brood in 
one section. It hatched out and went be- 
low. The three hives were full of bees and 
30 or more pounds of honey in the brood- 


Got Something for Nothing 


Did You 


remedies they ever used. 


Thousands of readers answering my ad. 
by mail at acostof 20 cents to me, a package of 
VIT_® ORE, and 90 per cent. have written to thank me and send 

more, declaring that it had done them more good than all 


in the past received free 
my discovery, 
cash order for 


doctors and man-made 


I scorn to take any one’s money until convinced at my 


expense that V.-O. is the best thing in, on, or out of tne earth for all who suffer 


from ills no doctor or drug will cure 
work, worries, cares, protracted sickness, 
and membranous ailments. It is 


all else you ever tried. 
balance. THEO. NOEL, Geologist 
6A4t 





, such as general debility, 


the only natural, 
ever offered to man, and not by a quack doctor or methods peculiar thereto. 
have been bamboozled often, and grievously 
am not responsible therefor, but am if V.-Q. fails to give greater 


feebleness from 
old age, female complaints, 
Nature’s cure 


over- 
all kidney 
for human ills 
If you 
business, I 
satisfaction than 


, by robbersin the medicine 


Send the addresses of six sick people and I will do the 


, Tacoma Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Mention the Bee Journal. 
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THE OLD RELIABLE 


PEERLESS 
FEED 
GRINDERS 


== = Grinds more grain to any 
degree of fineness than any other mill. Grinds egp. 
corn, oats, ete., fine enough for any purpose. War. 
ranted not tochoke. We warrant the Peerless to ba 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MILL ON EARTH, 


y= Write us at once for prices and agency, 
There is money in this mill, Made only by the 


JOLIET STROWBRIDGE CO., JOLIET, ILL, 


Jobbers and Manufacturers of Farm Machinery, 
Carriages, Wagons, Windmills, arene, Harness, 
stc. Prices lowest. Quality best. 
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40 Standard Breeds 
trated & fully rect bed 
in my new Poultry Boo 
Reliable inf ormation for 
poultrymen & intendir 
— rs. Good st on ‘k Due 
& Geese; also Shet i 
Ponies. Send 6c in stam Ps 


E.H. COOE, Box27, Huntley, 
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WANTED. 


BEESWAX, for 
© ash. Address 
LE ANY MFG. CO.. Steximeville, Mo. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co..N. Y. 


SAVE 


189) SMOney [SY 


FOR BUSINESS, ITALIAN QUEENS 
Foundation at Wholesale Prices, Hives, 


suited for the South, or SUPPLIES, send for 
Price-List—to 


J.P. HL. BROWN, AUSUSTA, 
NEW MAMMOTH 


Poultry Guide for | 896 - Finest 
book ever published, contains nearly 1 
pages, all printed in colors, plans for best 
poultry houses, sure remedies and recipes 
ee Gee, and ha pee Ferm 

tien and gardening pay. Sent post paid for lic. 
ve S) ge” John Bauscher JT. box 94Freeport, Ill 


Mention the American Bee Journa. 


WOVEN WIRE FENCE 


=f best on ay componente hy Horse high, 
overseers Bull strong, Pig and Chicken 
Picht. You can make from 40 
to > rods per day for from 


0 22c. a Rod. 


Wns: oC. a. Free. 


4A13t 
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KITSELMAN BROS., 


Ridgeville, = Indiana. 
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pios= LARCE 
PROMINENT | 
YES are aa desirable in @ 
a“ World’sFair 
otato ~~ very sma!le . 
Order of us and get pure, genu We 
Stock. Price way down. e 
have about every valuable variet 
* Seec corn, oats, barley garden si is 

L. L. OLDS, Clinton, Rock O 
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Polifornia x 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, $2.00 per annum. 
sample Copy Free. 
PACIFIC RURAL PREss, 
990 Market St. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 





\{TANTED TO EXCHANGE — Phono- 
W graph, spring motor, and 40 Records. for 
o9) Ibs. Foundation, Sections, or Bee-Hives. 
Writetome. Bert W. Hopper, Elmo, Mo. 


OUR POULTRY ANNUAL 


Sand Book of Valuable Recipes, 64 large 
pages, contains 8 beautiful colored plates 
ayy of fowls, gives description and prices of 
LJ: 45 varieties, with important hints on care 
ae ag ‘and pages of recipes of great 

alue to everyone. Finest Poultry k 
published for 1896. Pos ot Do only 10 cta, 
Cc. N. Bowers, Box 24, Dakota, Ill ' 


52Al Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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ADEL BEES AND QUEENS 


Address, HENRY ALLEY 
6Ctf W ENHAM, MASS. 


@ IF YOU WANT THE 


— BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
ompletely than any other published, send 
£1.25 to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., 


for his Bee-Keeper's Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


WANTED 


10, aoe pounds al ee ae for 
Cash. A 
LEAHY MFG.C o.. “Higginsville, Mo. 


Mention the American Bee Journai. 














“whew catalogue 


oh , —*.- full rei! 





ed ay 
Box 78 DesMoines ta 


49A1l3t «sention the American Bee Journal. 


FOR SALE. 


ALSIKR, CRIMSON, ITALIAN, ALFALFA, 
or WHITE CLOVER SEED. 


4A8t Wil. CRAIG, Luce, Mich. 




















W AN TED—200 Colonies of Bees and 
4-FRAME NUCLEI, on Simplicity or Hoff- 

nan frames,in exchange for S bapoltes. to be 

shipped either from here or Medina, Ohio. Send 

for ( a ilog to—GEO. E. HILTON, 

4E4 FREMONT, MICH. 


 seaiiedl the American Bee Journal. 


TAKE NOTICE! 


BEFORE placing your orders for SUP- 

PLIES, write for prices on 1-Piece Bass- 
Wood Sections, Bee-Hives, Shipping - Crates, 
Frames, Foundation, Smokers, etc. 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO. 


NEW LONDON, WIS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal, 








nest for winter, on 7 to 8 frames. The 
comb in some old frames is 3 inches thick, 
and full of honey. I bave good, new wheat 
chaff packed in the sides of the hives, and 
burlap cushions 6 to 8 inches thick on top, a 
Hill’s device over the frames, and a double 
thickness of good, clean burlap over that, 
then cushions on that. The ground is 
thrown up to make a low ridge so that 
water will run off. Two scantlings 2x4 are 
on the ground pinned down with long pegs 
to keep the wind from turning the hives 
over. Thehives are on them, and tacked 
fast with nails at each corner. The hives 
are tipped up about two inches towards the 
front, all facing the south, and about 30 
feet from the southeast corner of my house, 
to break the northwest wind from them. 
All are young queens of last summer and 
fall. The old one was superseded last fall 
by a little young thing. I sent and gota 
fine selected tested queen, and took her out; 
I have her in the house with a few bees in a 
little hive with glass on two sides, with two 
frames made of a shallow extracting-frame 
cutin two. They are all right to-day, 10 
degrees below zero, and a northwest wind 
blowing a gale. She sings for us quite 
often. Iam going to try to keep ber till 
spring. Her mother was four years old, 
yery large, and almost black. 


My bees are all Italians, but the old 
queen’s family was always cross, and very 
bad to handle, or,in fact, to go near. The 
others are nice and gentle. That is why I 
sent for anew queen totake the place of 
the “ young lady.” I thoughtshe would be 
cranky, too, because her mother was rear- 
ing such a miserable, quarrelsome lot of 
young ones. 

All this may not be interesting to others, 
but I wanted to tell my first experience 
with bees. Iam going to succeed if possi- 
ble. Llike it, and want tolearnit. This is 
no place for bees, but I can learn it here, 
and then go where it is better for them. 

S. M. STAFFORD. 

Bloomfield, Nebr., Jan. 2 


_—_—— - ~—<me + - 


More of Numbering Hives. 


I have the numbers painted on the hives 
so that they are seen a distance of 50 to 100 
feet. It is no difference to meif the num- 
bers become mixed. for all the use I have of 
the numbers is to denote any hive. Sup- 
pose No. 3 swarms out, and next No. 49, 
and next No. 30, and so on. The numbers 
in this case serve to show me which colonies 
are swarming, so that I may give my at- 
tention to the right hives; and also to 
denote which hives I should give attention 
to either in the way of queens or other 
work. S. M. CaRuzEN. 

Montclair, Colo. 


——_—____—__+ ~ <2 = ——___—__ 


Report for Last Season. 


I will give my report for last season, as I 
think it is pretty good for Minnesota. I 
had 25 colonies, spring count, increased to 
66 colonies, and took off 1,425 pounds of 
comb honey ; average per colony 56 pounds. 

L. A. STICKNEY. 

Plainview, Minn., Jan. 4. 
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The Best Way to Market Honey. 


Count me one more in favor of 10-frame 
hives for extracted honey. Three years 
ago l bought alot of colonies in 10 and 8 
frame hives. Ihad5or 6 in the 8-frame, 
but one by one they are discarded, so there 
is only one left, and that will go next 
spring 

I have kept bees 16 years, have now 100 
colonies in three apiaries, and produced 
7,000 pounds or more of extracted honey in 
1895. I expect to sell. it all in my neighbor- 
bood. I sell mostly to grocers, in pint 
Mason jars. I found that the best selling 
package yet. I go around once in a week 
or ten days. I usually leave the honey to 
be sold; the grocers make 5 cents profit on 
each pint. Some few prefer to pay cash 
down when received, then I take 15 cents 





less on adozen. When it candies before it 


Honey-Clovers & Buckwheat 


SEED FOR SALE. 


We have made arrangements so that we 
can furnish seed of several of the Clovers 
and Japanese Buckwheat. by freight or ex- 
press, at the following prices, cash with order: 


10 50 100 


Alsike Clover Seed....... $1.35 $ 6.25 $12.00 


Sweet Clover Seed ...... 1.25 6.00 10,50 
White Clover Seed....... 2.40 11.35 22.00 
Alfalfa Clover Seed. .... 1.20 5.25 10.00 
Crimson Clover Seed.... 1.00 4.00 7.00 
Jap. Buckwheat Seed.... .45 1.50 2.20 


Prices subject to market changes. 


The above prices include a good, new two- 
bushel bag with each order. 

We guarantee all Seed first-class in every re- 
spect—in fact, THE BEST that can be gotten. 
Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
WHOLESALE 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 
COMB FOUNDATIO and RETAIL. 


Are you going to buy Foundation for Cash, or 
have you Wax to sell or trade for Foundation 
and other Supplies ? Have you 25 lbs. or more 
of Wax that you want made into Foundation ? 
If so, do not fail to write me for samples and 
prices. I make a specialty of working up Wax 
by the lb.,and do it very cheap during the 
winter. Beeswax wanted at all times. 

GUS DITTMER, AUG 4 STA, wis. 
Reference—Augusta Bank. 


Mention tric American Bee Pal 
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§ PRAYING wihic: 


war illustrated catalogue tells you FRUIT and 

HEN to spray—mailed Free to fruit Grow- 

= and Dealers. The largest and best line of 
Spray Pumps and Nozzles in the world. 

THE DEMING CO. Mfrs. Salem, Ohio. 

Western Agency: Henion & Hubbell, Chicago. 
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j HONEY EXTRACTOR 
PERFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Etc. 


For Circulars, apply to CHAs. F. Mutn & Son. 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, 0. 
Send 10¢e for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 


HATCH Chickens ! BY STEAM. 








ih the MODE! 


EXCELSIOR incubator 


Simple. Perfect, Self-Regulat 

Phousands in st sful 

ratior Lowest priced 

first. clans Hate a made, 
oO. HW. STAM 

iia to122 x. “6th St. Quincey. tL 
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GIVING AWAY HIVES. 


On all orders received before Feb. 15th for 
$20.00 or over. we will send a * Half-Joint 
Hive.’ complete, ready for a swarm. 

2 Send for °96 Circular. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


US. We sell your Poultry, vente 
Fruits and all produce at nigne 
est rices. DAILY RETURNS. 


tencils, a. ref write 
Boi’ SiGk & SONS, 18) Reade Bt, NY. 


oun wih THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 
ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION COMBINATION 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ing. Gaining, Dadoing, 
Edging-up. Jointing Stuff, 
ete. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery. 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free, 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CO., 
46 Water &t., SENECA FALLS, N. Y 


Circulars fee 
Send 6c. for 
Tilus. Catalocue 





























1Aly Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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MAKE & NOTE OF THIS! 
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Appreciating the advantages for procuring Basswood L umber, and the splendid Shippinr 
facilities of Marshfield, we have established a Factory for the manufacture 


——THE ONE-PIECE SECTION.—— 


We have all new and up-to-date Machinery for the manurfacture of the “One-Piece Sec- 
tion.”” Have a Saw-Mill in connection with our Factory, enabling us to get the finest ma- 
terial to be had. for ** One-Piece Sections.”’ ; 

te Write for Price-List, and also for prices on Sections in any quantity you may want. 
THE MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., 

MARSHFIELD, Wood Co., WIS. 
6Ctf Mention the American Ree Journal. 


All the leading varieties of choice plants 
and trees. Koonce Pear (frost proof) 
and other valuable sorts at popular prices 
Send for deseriptive Catalogue FREE 


PLEASANT VALLEY NURSERIES -- ARTHUR J. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


Dec. 1s 1895. 












is sold, I usually exchange it for liquid, 
whether it was paid for before or not. A western North Carolina, southwestern Vir- 
uniform price is adhered to with all. I ginia, or western Georgia. If this should 
have it now in seven towns, in some 60 | be read by any living in the localities 
stores, or more, named, they will confer a favor by sending 

Ialso sell some honey in bulk, peddling | me their addresses E. B. Fostrer. 
around to consumers. I use an old novice Oceola, Ohio, Dec. 23, 1895. 
extractor-can, fixed on the back of my 
spring-wagon box, and carry along a plat- 
form spring scale to weigh on. I also sell 
considerable in pails, using the five sizes, 
from a pint to 10 pounds, and fill them so as 
to make the prices even money—15, 25, 50, 
75 cents and $1.00. 

The price must he so as to correspond 
with such as generally obtain in your 
vicinity. I set my price as low as possible 
atthe beginning of the season, and then 
stick to it clear through, regardless of what 
some small uninformed producer may sell 


keeper living in either eastern Tennessee, 


+ « —- + — 


Results of the Past Season. 


I started last spring with 7 colonies, in- 
creased to 21, and got about 300 pounds of 
comb honey. H. D. Purpor. 

Humboldt, Nebr., Dec. 20, 1895. 


CARLOADS 





his at : ee tants ss 
f . A Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 
i extract but very little uncapped honey =  ping-Cases, Comb Foundation, 
—not more than one-fifth or one-sixth, con- ~~ eee) and Everything used in the 
sequently my honey is uniformly good, and ; -| Bee-Industry. 
that, with fair dealing, and a constant en- bet ee oon I want the name and address 


of every Bee-Keeper in Amer- 
ica. No reason why you can- 
not do business with me. I have 
Cheap Lumber and Experienced Workmen ; 
a good Water-Power Factory and hnow how 
torunit. Lam supplying Dealers as well as 
consumers. Why not you? Send for Cata- 
logues, Quotations, etc. W. H. PUTNAM, 
My report for 1895 is, 600 pounds of comb 1D RIVER FALLS, Pierce Co., WIs. 
honey from 9 colonies, spring count, in- Mention the American, Bee Journey, 
creased to 30. I have them in good condi- 
tion for safe wintering. I sell my honey Q 5 F t p M hi 
direct to the consumer, by the pound or the arnes O0I-rower mac inery, 
erate. I grade my honey in three grades, —_— = _Read whatJ.I. PARENT,of 
and sell at 10 cents, 12!4, and 15 for fancy. eC MARLTON. N.Y .00y8 —“We 
sae é a . w cut with one of your Com- 
Ihave no trouble to se ul my honey . I took bined Machines, lust winter 
the premium at the Gentry County Fair. 50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey-racks, 500 broad 


J. E. ENYART. s b 
Ww —— OD gr rames, 2,000 oney-boxes 
McFall, Mo., Dec. 20, 1895. ond @ meaek Gaak an aanae 


SS work. ‘This winter we have 
double the amount of bee- 


deavor to be pleasing and obliging, I find 
after some years begins to tell, and pays. 
Utica, Ill. A. MoTtaz. 





————E 


Sells Direct to Consumers. 








ie. 
. . . a \ hives, etc.,to make and we 
Ten-Frame Hive Suits Him. i FESM Ae expect to do it with this Saw. 
JES 3 It will do all you say it will. 
I bave found out that 10 Langstroth LAD P| Catalogue and Price - List 
frames in any kind of a hive that can be Free. Address, W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
packed with very dry forest leaves, is all e5Ctt No. 995 Ruby S8t.. Rockford, LIl. 





right for me. If the hives are large enough, 
you will not be bothered about swarming 
and its results. I transferred two colonies 
last spring, and they gave me 72 pounds of 
honey each, but did not swarm. Put on 
the sections and give the bees plenty of 
brood-chamber., and you will get the honey, 
by having plenty of bees to gather it. 
F. A. SNYDER. 
Shavertown, Pa., Dec. 23, 1895. 


The RURAL CALIFORNIAN 


Tells all about Bees in California. 
The Yields and Price of Honey; the Pastur- 
age and Nectar - Producing Plants: the Bee- 
Ranches and how they are conducted. In fact 
the entire field is fully covered by and expert 
bee-man. Besides this, the paper also tells 
you all about California Agriculture and 
Horticulture. $1.50 per Year; Six Months 
75 cents. Sample Free. : 

THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN, 
218 N. Main St., - LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 


Promptness Is What Counts ! 


Honey-Jars, Shipping-Cases, and every- 
) thing that bee-keepers use. Root)s 
Goods at Roots Prices, and the 
best shipping point in the country. 
Dealer in Honey and Beeswax. Cata- 
logue Free. 


162 Maas. ave, Walter S. Pouder 
INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 


Dry Weather the Cause. 


Bees in this locality did not store much 
surplus honey the past season, the dry 
weather being the cause. The lands through 
this section are all highly cultivated, no 
waste places for sweet clover, golden-rod, 
etc., to grow. The basswood is also nearly 
depleted, consequently the outlook for bee- 
keepers is anything but encouraging, al- | 
though we are all hopeful for another year. | 

I would like to correspond with some bee- | 











Feb. 6, 


Honey & Beeswax Market (Quotations, 


CHICAGO, ILL., Jan. 18.—White clover ang 
linden comb honey is scarce and commands 
premium over other grades of white of ] to3 
cents per pound. There is a fair supply of 
other grades, which bring 12@13c. for white 
and amber to dark ranges at 9@llc. Ry. 
tracted is without special change; the West. 
ern ambers at 44%@obc.; white, 5@6c.; clover 
and basswood in cans and barrels, 6@7c. 

Beeswax, 28@30c. R. A. B. & Co. 


CHICAGO, ILu., Jan. 20.—We are having 
good inquiry for fancy comb, but all other 
grades are selling slow. Dark comb will not 
sell on this market, and we would advise the 
producer not to ship it here. We are offering 
it as low as 9@10c., with no buyers. We quote 
Fancy, 15c.; No. 1, 14c.; light amber, 12g 

3e. Extracted, light, 5@6%c; dark. 4@5c 

Beeswax, 28@30c. 4. & G 


PHILADELPHIA. PA., Jan. 3.—Honey has 
declined in this market during the holidays 
Large lots of California honey arriving. and 
selling at 5c. in 60-lb. cans. We quote: Comb 
honey, fancy, 16c.; fair to good. 8@l4c. By. 
tracted, 4@5%c.; white clover, 10c. 

Beeswax, 30c. W.A.S 

BUFFALO, N., Y., Jan. 22.—Sales very light 
and market dull. We quote: Fancy white, 
14@15c.; choice, 11@13c.; buckwheat, 7@9c 
Extracted. 4@6c. 

Beeswax, 25@28c. B. & Co, 

CINCINNATI, O., Jan. 22.—Demand is slow 
for comb honey, which brings 12@1l4ec. for 
best white. The demand is fair for extracted 
honey at 4@7c., with a scant supply. 

Beeswax isin good demand at 25@28c. for 
good to choice yellow. C.F. M. &§, 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Jan. 20.—The demand 
for comb and extracted honey is fair. We 
quote: No. 1 white comb, 1-lbs., 13@l4c.; 
No. 2,12@13c.; No. l amber, 11@12c.; No. 2, 
8@10c. Extracted, white, 6@6\c.; amber, 5@ 
5%ec.; dark, 4c. 


Beeswax, 22@25c. C. C. C. & Co 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers. 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, Ills. 
R. A. BURNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 
New York, N. Y. 
F. I. Sage & SON, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
120 & 122 West Broadway. 
CHAS, ISRAEL & Bros., 486 Canal St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
C. C. CLEMoms & Co., 423 Walnut St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 
Hamilton, Ills. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wu. A. SELSER, 10 Vine 8t. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C,. F, Mots & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs 





BASSWOOD TREES! 
‘ 
Orders booked now for Spring delivery for 
-_ 1 ; an ‘ Se 
Nursery-Grown Basswood Seedlings 
5 to 9 inches high, at $2 00 per 100; 300 for 35 
or $15.00 for 1000. Parties living east of the 
Mississippi river will be supplied direct from 
our Nurseries in Ohio. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. A. H. FITCH, 
702 Youngerman Bldg,. Des MOINES. IOWA 
4Atf Mention the American Bee Journal. 





Mr. E. LL. Carrington, of Pettus 
Bee Co., Tex., on another page offers for 
sale a small home and over 100 colonies of 
bees. Write him for particulars. He says 
it is a fine place to rear queens. 





Write to Prof. Noel, who aver 
tises ‘‘ Got Something for Nothing”’ 12 this 
issue. If he failstodo what he promise, 





let us know. 
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\ THOUGHT 
THAT KILLED 
AMAN! 


He thought that he could trifle with 
disease. He was run down in health, 
felt tired and worn out, complained of 
dizziness, biliousness, backaches and 
headaches. His liver and kidneys were 
out of order. He thought to get well by 
dosing himself with cheap pills. And 
then came the ending. He fell a victim 
to Bright’s disease! The money he 
ought to have invested in a safe, reliable 
remedy went for a tombstone. The 
thought that killed this man 


HAS KILLED OTHERS. 


Statistics show that 9O per cent. of 

the deaths from pneumonia, Bright’s 
disease and similar complaints are 
aused from derangements of the liver 
and kidneys. These great organs keep 
the blood pure and in healthful motion. 
When they get out of order the blood 
becomes poisoned, the circulation im- 
peded and the whole system speedily 
breaks down. It is 


A DANGEROUS TDEA 


to imagine that pills can strike at the 
root of these diseases. It has been thor- 
jughly proved that such remedies are 
worse than useless. There is only one 
remedy which can always be depended 
ipon. This remedy alone can act on 
ver and kidneys when they are out 
rder, clear out the system and build 
the health. The name of this remedy 
:Warner’s Safe Cure. It is the only 
standard remedy in the world for kld- 
ney and liver complaints. It is the only 
remedy which physicians universally 
prescribe. Itis the only remedy that is 
vacked by the testimony of thousands 
wliom it has relieved and cured. 
There is nothing else that can take its 


place 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS FOR SALE, 


Michigan Grown Plants are the Best, 








BUBACH, PARKER EARLE, HAVERLAND, WAR- 
FIELD AND JESSIE. 


Vigorous Plants of the above well-known va- 
neties, shipped direct from the Nursery— 
Lake View Fruit Farm, Gibson, Mich, 100, 
*1.00; 200, $1.50, postage paid. Special price 
on large quantities. Address, 

,.. UHAS. N. TRIVESS, Manager, 
30 Chicago Stock Exchange, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Question ~ Box, 


In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 
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Doubling Up Colonies. 


Query 4.—Do you make a practice of doub- 
ling up colonies at other times than fall? If 
80, why ?—MICH. 


Jas. A. Stone—No. 

G. M. Doolittle—No. 

Prof. A. J. Cook—No. 

P. H. Elwood—Yes, in the spring. 


Rev. E. T. Abbott—No; not at any 
time. 


W. R. Graham—Sometimes, when I 
think it best. 


Dr. C. C. Miller—I rarely double, 
spring or fall. 

Rev. M. Mahin—I do not. I build up 
weak colonies in the spring. 

J. A. Green—Not often. In fact, I 
seldom double up colonies at any time. 


R. L. Taylor—Not except occasionally 
just at the opening of the honey season. 


H. D. Cutting—-At swarming time I 
sometimes put twoor three smal! swarms 
together. 


Chas. Dadant & Son—No, never; un- 
less they are absolutely worthless and 
queenless. 

B. Taylor—I double colonies all 
through the working season, as circum- 
stances demand. 

Mrs. J. N. Heater—-No, sir. I some- 
times strengthen weak colonies with 
brood from stronger ones. 


W.G. Larrabee—Yes, I unite weak 
colonies in the spring that would be 
worthless as they are, to make one strong 
colony. 

Allen Pringle—I do the doubling up 
wkenever the reasons for doubling up 
are present, no matter what time of 
year it is. 

E. France—We never practice doub- 
ling up colonies in the fall. If two colo- 
nies have only honey for one, kill one, 
and feed their honey to the other. 


Dr. J. P. H. Brown—I do when neces- 
sary. ‘*Why?” They may be weak 
nuclei—might swarm out. I don’t want 
them to amuse themselves in this sort of 
fashion. 

J. M. Hambaugh—While in Illinois I 
sometimes united weak colonies in the 
spring, in order to have populous colo- 
nies at the commencement of the honey 
harvest. 

G. W. Demaree—It is sometimes profit- 
able to put two colonies together in the 
spring if both can’t be gotten ready for 
the early honey harvest. ButI do not 
practice it much. 

C. H. Dibbern—Yes, when I find a col- 
ony that is ‘**‘ petering out” when others 
are doing well, I destroy the queen and 
chuck in the first swarm that issues, or 
double up with some other colony. 


J. E. Pond—Sometimes. I try, and 
intend to have all coloniesin the fall 
that have satisfactory queens, strong 
enough to go through the winter. If 
there were bees enough to fairly cover 
three Langstroth frames, I should con- 


through an ordinary winter. Given, a 
poor queen and two small colonies, I 
should unite. 

Eugene Secor—No, except occasion- 
ally at swarming-time. I do that to 
keep the number of my colonies within 
control. Isn’t the swarming season the 
best time to double-up colonies, anyway? 


Mrs. L. Harrison—No, I do not, but I 
think a much greater yield of surplus 
honey could be obtained by taking brood 
from the weaker and giving to the 
stronger, in time for them to be on the 
boom for a honey-flow. 


YOU PLANT 


THE RIGHT SEEDS | 





My New Seed Book tells all 


about the best varieties of 
Peas and Everything ofin- 
terest in the Seed Line; how 
to grow them for profit, etc. 
FREE if you send a postal 
to-day, mention this paper. 


H.W. BUCKBEE 


Rockford Seed Farms 
ROCKFORD, ILLS. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 








orders furnished. LEININGER BROS, 


Mention the American Bee Journal 


Bees, Queens, Nuclei soning teaom, 405 


coming season, 500 
Two-Frame Nuclei, with a Choice Warranted 
Queen, at $2.50 each. Special prices on large 


6Etf Fr. JENNINGS, OHIO. 





INFORMATION WANTED! 


Anyone having knowledge of a general pur- 


pose wire fence, “just as good 
ual tests count, 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 





as the Page," 
will confer a favor by sending us full particu- 
lars. No hearsay evidence wanted, only act- 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 





with good references. Address. 
6E4t c. C. DOORLY, Alphin, Va. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


\ JANTED—By a young man (23) a posi- 

tion in a good apiary, or aplary and small 
fruit or gardening business combined, prefer- 
ably South and near this State, for the coming 
season. Has already had good experience 
with bees, and is willing, serviceable, and ac- 
tive. Would appreciate a good home anda 
generous employer. Is an experienced clerk, 





Keepers’ Interests on the Pacific Slope. 5 
cts. per year. Send for sample copy. 


Common Bee-Hive, 2-story, 60 cts. each. 
Dovetailed Hives, ™ $1.00 each. 


List, and Save Money. 
365 E. Second 8t.,. LOS ANGELES, 








SE4t Mention the American Bee Journal. 


sider such a colony strong enough to go 





Mention the American Bee Journal 


CALIFORNIA, ‘WAKE UP!” 


The Pacific Bee Journal, devoted to 
the Protection and Advancement of Bee- 


THE BENNETT BEE-HIVE COMPANY 


now make Foundation at 40 cents per pound. 
Bee-Hive Bodies (plain covers) 17%c. each, 


Sections and Supplies low. Send for Price- 
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Bottom Prices! ' 


BRING US BIG TRADE. 
GOOD GOODS KEEP IT. 

If you want the best supplies that can be 
made at a little less cost than you can buy 
the goods for elsewhere, write to 


same us 


for low prices. 1896 Catalogue now ready 
of The Ameri- 


can Bee-Keeper (36 pages). 


—ask forit andafree copy 


Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. C0., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Wonderful 9 
Record. 7 


wiv Years with but 
7 complaining letter. 
I think Bingham Smokers 

and Bingham & Hetherington Honey-Knives 
are PERFECT. Write what you think of them, 
on a card, and mail to— 

T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. 


4A4t Mention the American Bee Journal 


HEADQUARTERS for ROOTS’ GOODS 


Can supply you with all the Fixtures used in 

an Apiary. Best Goods at Lowest Prices. Cat- 

alogue free. 5 % discount until March Ist. 
JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 


Mention the American Ber Journa 4Atf 





° Direct-Draft Perftet 
BINGHAM 
BeeSmoker 





one 











The Rural Kansan 


Is an Agricultural Journal for the busy farm- 
er. It embraces Bee-Keeping and every de- 


partment of industry connected with the 
farm. 30 cts.ayear, monthly. Sample Free. 
A Full 


finest Higginsville Bee-Supplies 2%. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 
HENRY L. MILLER, 
355 Shawnee Ave, TOPEKA, KAN. 
1A13t Mention the American Bee Journai. 


1 ° e ‘ = 
Queen-Clipping Device. 
oO 

I want the address of all who clip Queens 
and have even the least trouble either in 
catching or holding them while they are be- 
ing clipt. have invented a Device by 
which it is IMPOSSIBLE to injure a Queen ei- 
ther in catching or clipping, unless it is done 
purposely. With it they are caught and clipt 
any way desired almost instantly. One does 


not have to touch the Queen with his hands, 
Mention the American Be 
And all Apiairan Supplies 
6A2 
@@ Safe arrival and reasonable satisfac- 
Box 3 ‘7 ese.. 


whatever. Price, postpaid, 50 cts. Send for 
QUEENS 
BEES == 
Gold . 
olden Queens “““rexas. 
tion guaranteed. Write for Price-List. 
Please mention the Bee Journal. 











Free Circular. Cc. MONETTE, 
MINN. 
Smokers, Sections, 
FREE atalogue E. T, FLANAGAN, Belleville, 11, 
My Bees are bred For Business as well as 
Untested, $1.00—Tested, $1.50. 


6Atf CHATFIELD, Fillmore Co., 
€ vournal. 
Comb Found: ation, 
6t Please mention the Bee Journal. 
for Beauty and Gentleness,. 
. 1 


6A26t 
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COMPLETE STOCK. 


Large st Factory i the West Good Supplies and Low Prices 


—— Our Motto. 


The 100 pounds of Extra-Tain Foundation you sent us’ js 
and I think the same. L. TUCKER, Wewahitchka, Fla, 
Dear Sirs:—The Sections came duly to hand. Indeed, ma are very nice. Yes, sir; they 
are as good as the be st. CHARLES H. THIEs, Steeleville, Illinois 
Leahy Mfg. Co.:—I ‘have received the bill of goods. [ must say they are the choice 28t lot of 
Hive-Stuff 1 have ever received from any place. [ admire the smoothness of your work, and 
your close selection of lumber. Yours very truly. O. K. OLMSTEAD, Orleans, Nebr. 





READ THIS— Mr. Keyes says: 


superior to anything he ever saw; 


Dear Sirs:—The Sections arrived in due time, and are all O. K. so far as examined. They 
are simply perfection. I can’t see how you can furnish such goods at such low prices. I hope 
you may live long and do well. Yours respectfully, Z. 8. WEAVER, Courtney, Tex. 


Gents:—I received the ** Higginsville Smoker” all O. K. It’s a dandy; please find enclosed 
stamps for another. Yours truly, OTTO ENDERS, Oswegathe, N, Y, 

Gentlemen:—1I have bought Supplies from nearly all the large manufacturers by the car. 
load, and | must say yours are as good as tbe best. indeed. in many lines they are the best. 
It is a pleasure to handle them. E. T. FLANAGAN, Belleville, Illinois. 


The above unsolicited testimonials are a fair sample of hundreds we receive. 

Our prices are reasonable and the * Higginsville Goods ”’ are the best. 

ee We are now manufacturing foreach of the following parties a Cre of Supplies 8: 
E. T. Flanagan, Belleville, Illinois ; Charles H. Thies, Steeleville, Illinois ; W. Rouse & CC 
Mexico, Mo.; Henry Miller, Topeka, Kans.; Fulton & Gregg, Garden City, ¥ Sn 

If you need a Carload of Supplies, or only a Bee-Smoker, write to us. Remember, we ar¢ 
here to serve you, and will, if you give usachance. A Beautiful Catalogue Free. 


Address, LEAHY MANUFACTURING CO., HIGGINSVILLE, Mo. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Snare BEESWAX 


For all the good, pure yellow BEESWAX delivered to our office 
on or before Feb. 20, 1896, we will pay 26 cents per pound, cash; or 50 cents for 
whatever part is exchanged for Bee Journal subscription or books that we offer. If 
want Cash promptly for wax, sendit on at once. Dark 
Address plainly, 


George W. York & Co., 56 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
S)ECTIONS, BXEE-RAIVES, SSHIPPING-GASES 


We make 
QUALITY, 
ce Write for Free 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis. 


t= Be sure to mention the American Bee Journal when you write. _49 


ROOT’S COMB FOUNDATION! % 


We are pleased to announce that, having secured contro! 
of the new Weed process of manufacturing foundation for the 


TY 

New Product. U. S., we are prepared to furnish Foundation by the 
New Process, for 1896. Samples will be mailed free on 
application, and will speak for themselves. 


OUR SANDED and POLISHED SECTIONS, 


well, they will speak for themselves, also. 


Our 1896 Catalog 


will be ready for distribution now ina few days. Send 
your name at once for catalog, samples of the new foundat 
and those superb sections, and while you are about it ask [or 
late copy of Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 
56 5th Ave., Chicago, Hl. Syracuse, N. ¥. 
1024 Mississippi St., St. Paul, Minn. 





you or impure wax 


not taken at any price. 














a Specialty of these Goods, and defy Competition in 
WORKMANSHIP AND PRICES. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List. 





New Process, 


A Big Success 
































